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‘“‘ON THY FAIR BOSOM, SILVER LAKE, 
THE WILD SWAN SPREADS HIS SNOWY SAIL.””—J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 


THREE STAGES IN AMERICAN LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 


THE three little ships that, on a misty afternoon in 
December, 1606, dropped down the Thames with sails 
set for an unknown country, carried any freight but that 
of books. Book-makers were there in less proportion 
than on board the solitary vessel that, in 1620, took a 
more northerly course, and cast anchor at last off the 
bleak and sullen shore of Massachusetts; but for both 
alike the stress of those early years left small energy or 
time for any composition beyond the reports that, at 
stated intervals, went back to the mother country. The 
work of the pioneer is for muscles first, brain having 
small opportunity, save as director; and it required 
more than one generation before authorship could be- 
come the business of any, not even the clergy being 
excepted from the stress of hard manual labor. 

Yet, for the first departure, an enthusiasm of hope 
and faith filled many hearts. The England of that day 
had not been too kindly toward her men of letters, who 
were then, as now, also men of dreams, looking for 
something better than the best she had to offer, and 
who, in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
gathered in London as the centre least touched by the 
bigotry and narrowness of one party, the wild laxity 
and folly of the other. ‘‘ The very air of London must 


have been electric with the daily words of those im- 
mortals whose casual talk upon the pavement by the 
street-side was a coinage of speech richer, more virile, 
more expressive than has been known,on this planet 
since the great days of Athenian poetry, eloquence and 
mirth.’? There were ‘‘ wits, dramatists, scholars, ora- 
tors, singers, philosophers.”” For every one of them 
was the faith of something undefined, yet infinitely pre- 
cious, to be born of all the mysterious influences in that 
new land to which all eyes turned, and old*Michael 
Drayton’s ringing ode on their departure held also a 
prophecy : 
‘In kenning of the shore, 
Thanks to God first given, 
O you, the happiest men, 
Be frolic then ; 
Let cannons roar, 
Frighting the wide heaven. 


** And in regions far 
Such heroes bring ye forth 
As those from whom we came; 
And plant our name 
Under that star 
Not known unto our north. 
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** And as there plenty grows 
Of laurel everywhere— 
Apollo’s sacred tree— 
You, it may see, 
A poet’s brows to crown 
That may sing there.”’ 


The men who in passing over to America 
could not cease to be Englishmen, were 
the friends and associates—the intellectual 
equals in many points of this extraordinary 
assemblage of brilliant and audacious intel- 
lects, and chief among them was the man 
at whose name we are all inclined to smile— 
Captain John Smith. So many myths have 
hid the real man from view—some of them, 
it must be admitted, of his own making— 
that we forget how vivid and resolute a per- 
sonality he owned, and the pride we may 
well have in him as the writer of the first 
distinctively American book. His work was 
not only for Virginia, but for New England 
as well. His life was given to the interests 
of both. Defeated plans, baffled hopes, had 
no power to quench the absorbing love that 
filled him to the end, and, at the very last, 
he wrote of the American colonies: ‘‘ By 
that acquaintance I have with them, I call 
them my children ; for they have been my 
wife, my hawks, hounds, my cards, my dice, 
and, in total, my best content, as indifferent 
to my heart as my left hand to my right.” 

Certain qualities, most prominent then, 
have, after a long disappearance,’ become 
once more, in degree at least, characteristic 
of the time. The book man of to-day is 
quite as likely to be also the man of affairs, 
and the pale and cloistered student of the 
past is rather a memory than a present 
fact. History thus repeats itself as usual, 
and the story of the literary men of the 
nineteenth century has many points in 
common with that of the seventeenth. 

In those early days of which we write, 
when Puritan and Cavalier sought our 
shores, both eager for truer liberty, the 
first comers were in large part of an order described 
‘by one of the most brilliant as well as most accurate 
writers of our time, who characterizes Smith ‘‘as 
belonging to that noble type of manhood of which 
the Elizabethan age produced so many examples—the 
man of action who was also the man of letters; the man 
of letters who was also a man of action ; the wholesome- 
est type of manhood anywhere to be found; body and 
brain both active, both cultivated; the mind not made 
fastidious and morbid by too much bookishness, nor 
coarse and dull by too little ; nota doer who is dumb, 
not a speech-maker who cannot do; the knowledge that 
comes of books, widened and freshened by the know- 
ledge that comes of experience ; the literary sense forti- 
fied by common sense; the bashfulness and delicacy of 
the scholar lrovering as a finer presence above the force- 
ful audacity of the man of the world ; at once bookman, 
penman, swordsman, diplomat, sailor, courtier, orator. 
Of this type of manhood, spacious, strong, refined and 
sane, were the best men of the Elizabethan time, 
George Gascoigne, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and, in a modified sense, Hakluyt, Bacon, 
Sackville, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson and nearly all the 
rest.”’ 

They demanded a “‘spherical excellence,” easier then 
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WATCHING THE WEATHERCOCK—FREDERICK DIELMAN. 


than now, and attained by many a student of that day, 
and to this Captain John aspired, one at least of his 
contemporaries giving proof of faith that he had at- 
tained it in lines written on him and his book on the 
history of Virginia and New England: 
‘* Like Cesar, now thou writ’st what thou hast done. 
These acts, this book, will live while there’s a sun.”’ 

The history is picturesque, and often amusing. As 
a writer he was always ‘‘racy, terse, fearless ;’’ but, 
save to the special student, there is little value to the 
present student, unless he be a searcher after the spirit 
that moved not only the man, but, through him, the 
time he moulded. For such reader will still be felt 
‘*the impression of a certain personal largeness . 
magnanimity, affluence, sense and executive force. Over 
all his personal associates in American adventure he 
seems to tower, by the natural loftiness and reach of 
the perception with which he grasped the significance 
of their vast enterprise and the means to its success. 
. . . He had the faults of an impulsive, irascible, ego- 
tistic and imaginative nature; he sometimes bought 
human praise at too high a price, but he had great 
abilities in word and deed; his nature was, upon the 
whole, generous and noble; and during the first two de- 
cades of the seventeenth century, he did more than any 
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other Englishman to make an American nation and an 
American literature possible.”’ 

Behind the stockade at Jamestown, only the most 
persistent bent toward letters had chance of surviving. 
Joyful as the landing had been, the colony had no sturdy 
backbone of practical workers. Their first summer was 
unuttcrably forlorn, the beauty and fertility that had 
seemed to promise to the sea-sad eyes a life of instant 
ease, bringing with it only a ‘‘horrible trail of home- 
sickness, discord, starvation, pestilence and Indian hos- 
tility. No common purpose united them, as in the 
Northern colony. Save for the leaders, individual profit 
had been the only ambition or intention. Work had no 
place in the scheme of life, and even when ship after 
ship discharged its load of immigrants matters were 
hardly mended. Perpetual discord became the law. 
Smith fled from the tumults which he had no power to 
quiet, and a long succession of soon-discouraged officers 

raged a species of hand-to-hand conflict with the wild 
elements that made up the colony. One poet, George 
Sandys, whose name and work are still of meaning 
and value to the student, found leis- 

ure, borrowed from the night, for a 

translation of Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamor- 
phoses,’’ commended by both Dryden 
and Pope, and which passed at once 

through eight editions, but there were 

no others. E 

Twenty years of colonial life had 
ended when he returned to England, 
and the spirit of the early founders 
had well nigh disappeared. Literary 
work had died with it. A few had 
small libraries, chiefly Latin classics, 
but a curious torpor had settled down, 
the reasons for which are now evi- 
dent. There was no constant inter- 
course, as in New England. The 
“policy of dispersion ’’ was the law, 
for every man aspired to be a large 
land-owner, and, in the midst of his 
tract of half-cleared land, had small 
communication with any but his infe- 
riors. Within fifty years any intel- 
lectual standard had practically ceased 
to exist. The Governor, Sir William 
Berkeley, whose long rule meant death 
to progress, thundered against the 
printing-press, and believed abso- 
lutely in the “‘fine old conservative 
policy of keeping subjects ignorant in 
order to keep them submissive.’’ For 
thirty-six years his energies were bent 
in this direction. Protest of any sort 
simply intensified his purpose, and 
when 1670 dawned he had the happi- 
ness of making to the English Com- 
missioners a reply that has become 
immortal, though hardly in the sense 
anticipated, when he wrote: ‘‘ I thank 
God there are no free schools, nor 
printing; and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years; for learn- 
ing has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and libels 
against the best government. God 
keep us from both.” 

A dark prayer, and answered as 
fully as men’s own acts can fulfill 


their prayers. The brilliant men who had passed 
from the scene had no successors, The few malcon- 
tents were silenced by a law which made ‘even 
the first thrust of the pressm&n’s lever a crime,’’ and 
until 1729 there was neither printing nor desire for 
printing in any general sense. The point where our 
literature began had become apparently its burial-place ; 
the historians and poets and students of an earlier gen- 
eration were not only unheeded but forgotten, and a 
hundred years of intellectual barrenness, with another 
hundred, before even partial recovery could be appa- 
rent, were the portion of Virginia and all the states she 
influenced or controlled. No power could have made it 
otherwise. ‘‘ Had much literature been produced there 
would it not have been a miracle? The units of the 
community isolated ; little chance for mind to kindle 
mind ; no schools; no literary institutions, high or low; 
no public libraries; no printing-press; no intellectual 
freedom ; no religious freedom; the forces of society 
tending to create two great classes—a class of vast land- 
owners, haughty, hospitable, indolent, passionate, given 


OUR HOMESTEAD—F. B. SCHELL. 
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to field sports and politics; and a class of impoverished 
white plebeians and black serfs ; these constitute a situa- 
tion out of which may be evolved country gentlemen, 
loud-lunged and jolly fox-hunters, militia heroes, men 
of boundless domestic heartiness and social grace, as- 
tute and imperious politicians, fiery orators, and, by- 
and-by, here and there, perhaps after awhile, a few 
amateur literary men—but no literary class, and almost 
no literature.”’ 

The northern colony had known strange chances also, 
but every circumstance and accident of its life fostered 
the literary spirit and made the student the most 
honored member of the community. The Mayflower 
brought a larger proportion of men with literary antece- 
dents and tendencies than had landed on the Virginia 
coast ; and though every detail of life was fuller of hard 
work, privation and danger—climate being even more 
against them than Indians or any other misery of the 
early years—the proportion remained much the same. 
It is often claimed that this early environment was 
utterly opposed to any possibility of literary develop- 
ment. On the contrary, ‘‘ those environments were, for 
a certain class of mind, extremely wholesome and stim- 
ulating.’? Hawthorne has written somewhere: ‘‘ New 
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England was then in a state incomparably more pic- 
turesque than at present, or than it has been within the 
memory of man.’? And Tyler, in his brilliant analysis 
of early colonial forces, takes much the same ground: 
‘*There were about them many of the tokens and. 
forces of a picturesque, romantic and impressive life ; 
the infinite solitudes of the wilderness, its mystery, its 
peace; the near presence of nature, vast, potent, unas- 
sailed; the strange problems presented to them by 
savage character and savage life; their own escape 
from great cities, from crowds, from mean competition ; 
the luxury of having room enough; the delight of being 
free; the urgent interest of all the Protestant world in 
their undertaking ; the hopes of humanity already look- 
ing thither; the coming to them of scholars, saints, 
statesmen, philosophers. ”’ 

Yet even for these men there were restraints that to- 
day seem shameful and degrading. Harvard College 
had been made responsible for the good behavior of 
the printing-press set up in 1639, and for twenty-three 
years this seemed sufficient. Finally two official licensers 
were appointed, whose business was to read and pro- 
nounce a verdict either for or against everything pro- 
posed for publication. One might fancy these hindrances 
sufficient, but intolerance gained with every year of re- 
striction, and when finally the officers 
were induced, by arguments which 
must have been singularly powerful, 
to allow the printing of an edition of 
‘*The Invitation of Christ,’? a howl 
arose from every council and general 
assembly, whether of laws or divinity, 
and the unlucky book was character- 
ized as one written ‘“‘by a popish 
minister, wherein is contained some 
things that are less safe to be infused 
amongst the people of this place ;’’ and 
the authorities ordered not only a 
thorough revisal of its contents, but a 
cessation of all work on the printing- 
press. Common sense at last came to 
the rescue, but legal restraints on 
printing were not abolished in Massa- 
chusetts until twenty-one years before 
the Declaration of Independence. 

As with Virginia the early years 
were most fertile in work of any inte- 
rest to the present time, and naturally 
so. Fresh from the life not only of 
books but of knowledge of ‘‘ the cen- 
tral currents of the world’s best think- 
ing,’’ these influences could not die 
out in the generation nearest them. 
For any writer some history of the 
colony was the first instinct, and Wil- 
liam Bradford holds the same relation 
to New England as Captain John 
Smith to Virginia—the racy, incisive, 
picturesque diction of the latter being 
a key-note to their colonial life, as sym- 
bolical as the measured, restrained and 
solemn periods of the Puritan writer. 
Argument had become a necessity of 
life. It had been forced upon them 
in England in the endeavor to define 
their position not only to the Cavalier 
element but to themselves, and became 
finally so rooted a mental habit that 
‘‘even on the brink of any momentous 
enterprise they would stop and argue 
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A VIEW IN THE CATSKILLS—J. D. WOODWARD. 


the case if a suspicion occurred to them that things 
were not right.” 

They were never meck and dreamy saints, but, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ rather pragmatical and disputatious per- 
sons, with all the edges and corners of their characters 
left sharp, with all their opinions very definitely formed, 
and with their habits of frank utterance quite thor- 


oughly matured.” But for Bradford, and Morton, and 
Johnson, and other equally worthy and honored names, 
this disputatious tendency was a surface matter, and 


the deeper traits were of an order that make petty pe- 
culiarities forgotten. For Bradford, especially, was ‘‘an 
untroubled command of strong and manly speech. . . 
The daily food of his spirit was noble. He uttered him- 
self without effort, like a free man, a sage and a Chris- 
tian,” and his voice was that of many who followed 
him. Loving the mother country with passion, the 
sense of exile long remained with them—a double exile, 
since they had first taken firm hold in Leyden, and 
parted from its ease and prosperity with words which 
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hold the pathos and quiet endurance still the undertone 
of much New England life. ‘‘So they left that goodly 
and pleasant city which had been their resting-place 
near twelve years ; but they knew they were pilgrims, 
and looked not much on these things, but lift up their 
eyes to the heavens, their dearest country, and quieted 
their spirits. ”’ 

John Winthrop, who, a few years later, became gov- 
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the hands of the clergy, who came to be the only class 
with much leisure for study. The range of subjects 
treated dwindled more and more from year to year. 
The breadth and vigor of the early days were lost, the 
pragmatical and disputatious element gaining moreand 
more ground, Unfortunately ‘they stood aloof with a 
sort of horror from the richest and most exhilarating 
types of classic writing in their own tongue ’’ The He- 
brew Scriptures and many classics of 
Roman and Greek literature were still 








THE ISLES OF GREECE—J. D. WOODWARD. 


ernor of the colony, left records rather in the nature of 
journals than history, but of greatest value in forming 
any correct conception or estimate of the time, and one 
portion of them included his speech, in 1645, before the 
general court after his acquittal of the charge of having 
exceeded his authority as deputy governor. A certain 
passage, containing his statement of the nature of lib- 
erty, has been pronounced by both English and American 
thinkers far beyond the definition of Blackstone, and 
fully on a par with the noblest utterances of John Locke 
or Algernon Sidney. 

As time went on authorship passed naturally into 





allowed ; but no genuine literary de- 
velopment could take place where the 
sinewy and vital thought of their own 
nation was set aside as unworthy of 
consideration. The esthetic sense 
dwindled and pined. Standards of 
judgment altered. The capacity for 
discrimination lessened. Theological 
quibbling made much of the literature 
of the day, though there was much 
more than quibbling. But the keenest 
minds, no matter how vivid and beau- 
tiful their intelligence, were certain 
that neither man as a body, nor the 
world as a home, were anything but 

lack evils, ruined by the fall of Adam, 
and to be ignored and despised with 
every power and faculty. Faith in God 
came to be faith in ‘‘a microscopic and 
picayune Providence,’’ governing the 
meanest detail of the elects’ existence, 
and faith in man had no place in any 
scheme of life or thought. If a poem 
were written it came to be merely some 
transcription from the Bible, or an 
epitaph or elegy on some departed 
saint. 

In spite of themselves, however, 
humor, the Saxon birthright, refused 
to be suppressed, and asserted itself 
in unexpected ways, as in Nathanael 
Ward’s ‘‘ Simple Cobbler of Agawam.”’ 
What the cobbler saw was chiefly the 
theological difficulties of the time. Dis- 
cord and confusion seemed to have 
settled upon the earth, and ‘‘ looking 
out over English Christendom, he 
saw nothing but a chaos of jangling 
opinions, upstart novelties, lawless 
manners, illimitable changes in codes, 
institutions and creeds.’’ He declaims 
ferociously against freedom of opinion, 
and ‘“‘the fathers of the inquisition 
might have reveled over the first 
twenty-five pages of this Protestant 
book, that actually blaze with the elo- 
quent savagery and rapture of re- 
ligious intolerance.’? He laughed in 
the midst of this declamation, but it was rather a sar- 
donic laugh, and soon checked by fresh consideration 
of man’s vileness. 

Liberty had received many a blow from the hands of 
these men, who had fled from home and country to se- 
cure it, but it could not die while their own principles 
were remembered, and constantly at one point or an- 
other, irrepressible men and women rose up, bent upon 
free thought and free speech, and shaming even the most 
determined and intolerant spirit. One of these men, 
outspoken by nature, recorded his mind in some two 
thousand printed pages, and Roger Williams even to-day 
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looms up with all the more power because we have be- 
come ‘‘rather fatigued by the monotony of so vast a 
threng of sages and saints, all quite immaculate, all 
equaily prim and stiff in their Puritan starch and uni- 
form, all equally automatic and freezing.’’ It is most 
comfortable to find any one defying the rigid and formal 
law of the time, whether spoken or implied, and we have 
positive ‘‘ relief in the easy swing of this man’s gait, the 
limberness of his personal movement, his escape from the 
pasteboard proprieties, his spontaneity, his impetuosity, 
his indiscretions, his frank acknowledgements that he 
really had a few things yet to learn.’”’” He demanded 
spiritual liberty, and though, as time went on, he learned 
to use gentler phrases, he was always a century or two 
ahead of his age. The mirthfulness of his early days 
passed, as well it might, but a better possession—cheer- 
fulness—remained to the end. Exile never embittered 
him, and the writings that are his legacy ‘‘show an 
habitual upwardness of mental movement; they grow 
rich in all gentle, gracious, and magnanimous qualities 
as the years increase upon him.”’ 

His influence upon New England was a profound one, 
and the seed sown bore fruit long after his mortal body 
had crumbled into dust; but it was chiefly in theologi- 
cal lines, to which all thought now tended. Poetry, so 
far as drama or lyric verse was concerned, had been for- 
sworn by the soul of every true Puritan, 
but s‘of course poetry was planted there 
too deep even for his theological grub- 
hooks to root out. If, however, his theo- 
logy drove poetry out of many forms in 
which it had been used to reside, poetry 
itself practiced a noble revenge by taking 
up its abode in his theology.’? Stedman 
gives a masterly analysis of this time in the 
opening essay of his ‘‘ Victorian Poets,”’ 
showing the shackles all minds wore, and 
comparing the time when ‘‘even nature’s 
laws were compelled to bow to church 
fanaticism,’’ to the happier day in which 
“science, freedom of thought, refinement 
and material progress have moved along 
together.” 

We have seen how the power of keen 
and delicate literary judgment or discrimi- 
nation died insensibly. The first era of 
literary development passed with the first 
founders of the Republic, and original 
thought and expression lay dormant, save 
in theological directions. As with all new 
forms of life, the second stage was an imi- 
tative one, and the few outside the clergy 
who essayed writing at all copied the worst 
models of the Johnsonian period. Verse 
was still welcome, and the verse-makers of 
the colonial time were many. Even vene- 
rable clergymen like Peter Bulkley gave 
way to its influence. Ostensible poems 
were written by more than one governor; 

John Cotton yielded to the spell, though he 
hid the fact discreetly by writing his Eng- 
lish verses in Greek characters, and con- 
fining them to the blank leaves of his 
almanac. Debarred from all ordinary 
amusements or occupations, the irrepress- 
ible need of expression effervesced in rhymes 
as rugged and unlovely as the writers, and 
ream upon ream of verse accumulated. 
Had it found permanent form, our libraries 
would have been even more encumbered 


than at present, but fortunately most of it has perished. 
Elegies and epitaphs were its favorite method, and the 
‘*most elaborate and painful jests,’? every conceivable 
and some inconceivable quirks and solemn puns made 
up their substance. The obituary poet of the present is 
sufficiently conspicuous in the daily papers which are 
available for his flights, but the leading poets of time do 
not feel that it is incumbent upon them to evolve stanzas 
in a casual way on every mournful occasion. In 
that elder day allegories, anagrams, acrostics—all 
intended to have a consolatory effect on mourning 
friends—flowed from every clerical pen, adding a new 
terror to death and a new burden to life, but received 
with a species of solemn glee by the readers. Of one 
given to this habit Cotton Mather writes that he ‘‘ had 
so nimble a faculty of putting his devout thoughts into 
verse that he signalizedghimself by . sending 
poems to all persons, in all places, on all occasions, 

. wherein if the curious relished the piety some- 
times rather than the poetry, the capacity of the most 
therein to be accommodated must be considered.’’ An- 
other poet had presently the opportunity to ‘‘embalm 
his memory in some congenial verses,’’ and wrote an 
epitaph, and ended with a full description of 

‘** His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs, 

By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and anagrams.”’ 
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BISHOP HATTO AND THE RATS—JOHN LA FARGE. 


To this period belongs a poetic phenomenon—a me- 
trical horror known as ‘‘ The Bay Psalm Book,”’ being 
the first English book ever issued from an American 


printing-press. Tyler has given with his accustomed 
happy facility of phrase the most truthful description 
yet made of a production that formed for years the chief 
poetical reading of the average New Englander, and 
undoubtedly did more to lower taste and make inferior 
verse seem praiseworthy than any and all other causes. 
He writes: “In turning over these yenerable pages, 
one suffers by sympathy something of the obvious toil 


of the undaunted men who, in the very teeth of nature, 
did all this; and whose appalling sincerity must, in 
our eyes, cover a multitude of such sins as sentences 
wrenched about end for end, clauses heaved up and 
abandoned in chaos, words disemboweled or split quite 
in two in the middle, and dissonant combinations of 
sound that are the despair of such poor vocal organs as 
are granted to human beings. The verses, indeed, seem 
to have been hammered out on an anvil, by blows from 
a blacksmith’s sledge. Everywhere in the book is mani- 
fest the agony it cost the writers to find two words that 
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would rhyme—more or less ; and so often as this ardu- 
ous feat is achieved, the poetic athlete appears to pause 
awhile from sheer exhaustion, panting heavily for 
breath. Let us now read, for our improvement, a part 
of the Fifty-eighth Psalm : 
**The wicked are estranged from 
the womb, they goe astray 
as soone as ever they are borne, 
uttering lyes are they. 
Their poyson’s like serpents poyson, 
they like deafe Aspe her eare 
that stops. Though Charmer wisely charm, 
his voice she will not heare. 
Within their mouth, doe thou their teeth, 
break out, o God most strong, 
doe thou Jehovah, the great teeth 
break of the lions young.” 

It is easy to see that the poetry of the time was simply 
‘‘metrical theology and chronology and politics and 
physics.’? Anne Bradstreet lighted up the dreary mass 
with some gleams of genuine poetic power and beauty, 
but even she staggered under the weight of a period 
that forbade natural and simple utterance, and forced 
every mind into a straight jacket not only of thought but 
expression. Her work awakened keen enthusiasm among 
the bright young scholars of New England, who had in- 
sight enough torecognize heras the one 
shining example of poetic power in that 
generation, and who wrote innumerable 
elegies and threnodies on her life and 
work. Pope was now in full tide of 
success, aud with Thomson, Watts and 
Young found hosts-of sympathetic 
and admiring readers who would have 
turned in horror from the pages of 
Shakspeare or the early dramatists. 
The measure adopted-by Pope charmed 
the popular mind, and while it helped 
to smooth the asperities of Puritan 
verse, became also the easy vehicle of 
the commonplace. There were hints 
here and there of something better to 
come,and in the many examples of 
verse remaining it is easy to discern a 
coming era of free thought and more 
musical expression. Peter Folger had 
sent out from the fogs of Nantucket 
a defiant and rollicking voice; John 
Rogers and Urian Oakes, both poets 
and both Harvard presidents, had 
done something better than mere 
rhyme, but it remained for another 
pastor, teacher and physician to sound 
a note that roused all New England. 
Michael Wigglesworth might have been 
immortal, could the genius born in 
him have been fed and trained by any 
of the ‘‘sane and mighty masters of 
English song ;’”’ but, born to the in- 
heritance of a narrow and ferocious 
creed, with no power left to even admit 
the existence of the beautiful, he was 
‘forever incapable of giving utterance 
to his genius—except in a dialect un- 
worthy of it,’ and became simply ‘‘ the 
explicit and unshrinking rhymer of the 
five points of Calvinism.”’ 

Cotton Mather describes him as ‘‘a 
feeble little shadow of a man.” He 
was ‘“‘the embodiment of what was 
great, earnest and sad in colonial New 
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England.”’ He was tenderly sympathetic, and his own 
life, made up mostly of sorrow and pain, filled him with 
longing to help others. ‘‘A sensitive, firm, wide-ranging, 
unresting spirit, he looks out mournfully over the throngs 
of men that fill the world, all of them totally depraved, 
all of them caught, from farthest eternity, in the adaman- 
time meshes of God’s decrees; the most of them also 
being doomed in advance by those decrees to an endless 
existence of ineffable torment ; and upon this situation 
of affairs the excellent Michael Wigglesworth proposes 
to make poetry.”’ His ‘‘Day of Doom,’’ a horribly 
realistic description of every terror of the expected 
judgment, was written in a swinging ballad measure.that 
took instant hold of the popular mind. No book ever 
printed in America has met with a proportionate com- 
mercial success. ‘‘ The eighteen hundred copies of the 
first edition were sold within a single year; which im- 
plies the purchase of a copy of ‘The Day of Doom’ by 
at least every thirty-fifth person in New England. 
. Since that time the book has been repeatedly 
published, at least once in England and at least eight 
times in America, the last time being 1867.” 
It penetrated finally all parts of the country where 
Puritan faith or manners prevailed. It was an intel- 


lectual influence beyond anything we can now imagine. 
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It was learned by heart along with the 
catechism, and for a hundred years was 
found on every book-shelf, no matter how 
sparsely furnished otherwise. Even after 
the Revolution, which produced the usual 
effect of all war in bringing in unrestrained 
thought, it was still a source of terror, and 
thrilled and prepared all readers for the 
equally fearful pictures drawn by Edwards 
and his successors, 

With the ending of both wars literary in- 
terests flagged, not only in New England, 
but at all points, and a long season of dearth 
followed the work of men like Franklin 
and the brilliant group of the Revolution- 
ary period. With increasing prosperity 
came commonplace lives that are the usual 
result of comfortable surroundings and cir- 
cumstances. Books were made. in abun-. 
dance, but of a quality that justly enough 
provoked the British question at which we 
rose in wrath, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book ?”? Under ali the apparent stagnation 
many forces were at work, but American 
as well as English students had no faith 
that such stage was the necessity of de- 
velopment, and that a generation of truer 
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thinkers, poets and philosophers than any yet 
known were soon to say their first word to an 
American public. In the meantime intellect- 
ual starvation was the portion of all who were 
at a distance from the great centres. Com- 
munication was still hampered—railroads and 
telegraphs hardly more than a dream. The 
farmer depended on his Bible and almanac, 
and perhaps a copy of ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ for such intellectual food as he took 
time to indulge in. The middle class fared 
not much better, until annuals took the popu- 
lar fancy, and every table held its ‘‘Gem,”’ 
or *‘ Treasury,”’ or ‘‘ Token.”’ 
Smile as one may at the quality of these 
; eo a ip productions, they are of far more value and 
eo: anor eet AW (1) NTF cia did a better work than any casual on-looker 
en eS ghia pete willadmit. If sentimentality was their staple, 
at least it was an advance upon ‘‘ The Day of 
Doom.”’? The smooth and decorous steel en- 
gravings and mezzotints were the first step 
in an art education that is bringing us, in 
spite of inexperience and crudeness, side by 
—— side with those who have had fifty years to 
WHITTIER’S HOME AND BIRTHPLACE. our one of knowledge; and the first work of 
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our masters, whether in poetry or prose found a wel- 
come in these pages. 

Hawthorne’s name was found in successive years of 
“The Token,’? a Boston annual published by S. G. 
Goodrich, better known as ‘‘ Peter Parley ;’’ and Long- 
fellow and Holmes and Whittier and Emerson have all 
used the same channels. Popular annuals were the 
entering wedge, and the people received them gladly. 
To look forward to the coming of a literary guest once 
a year paved the way for a welcome to a monthly one. 
‘‘Graham’s Magazine,”’ ‘‘ Sartain’s,”’ and a list of for- 
gotten ventures were all heralds of a day nearing and 
brightening, and made more possible with every fresh 
attempt to speak as Americans and not as imitators. 
More and more were books becoming an essential for 
every household; for many simply because ‘‘it looked 
well to have them about,’’ but for many more because 
genuine love for them had been born. 

The American is always a pioneer. As yet he has 
found no time to take root in any one spot. His books 
may be dear to him, but he leans strongly to any form 
that holds much in little, simply because they too must 
be travelers and occupy as little space as possible. En- 
cyclopedias, compilations of one sort and another, any- 
thing that compresses information or instruction is 
hailed by the American nomad, who to-day is in Ver- 
mont and to-morrow en route for Mexico. He reads as 
he goes, and thus devours periodicals, rejoicing in the 
paper covers and throwing them aside when 
finished. Cheap libraries and series of every 
description meet the same need, and no peo- 
ple on earth have such ill digested smatter- 
ings of information as the Americans, who, 
even fifty years ago, had next to nothing. 

But decry the tendency as one may, it has 
done infinitely valuable work in elevating 
popular taste, and in such work nothing has 
had larger part than the numerous encyclo- 
pedias of poetry, beginning years ago with 
Dr. Griswold’s now antiquated collections. 

Then came Dana’s ‘‘ Household Book of Po- 
etry,’? which became a model for succeeding 
collections;‘and- through its excellence of de- 
sign and the critical skill that marks its fre- 
quent revision retains a wide popularity. 
The fashion immediately secured public re- 
cognition and took on many forms, till now 
every large firm has its own collection, and 
the buyer who takes up first one and then 
another would like to possess them all, each 
one having some special value and. merit. 
As a result of the almost universal owner- 
ship of such collections, verse-making is 
again as marked a characteristic of Ameri- 
cans as in the ante-Revolutionary days, but 
of a far different order. The editor, whose 
chief business is rejection, finds a large pro- 
portion of what must go to the waste- 
basket smooth, easy and often excellent 
rhyme. Its poverty of thought is commonly 
the fatal weakness. The volumes of verse 
that nobody has time to read hold the same 
qualities and more. The gift of expression 
is a popular one, and when one takes up a 
collection like that madeby Epes Sargent, and 
known as ‘“ Harper’s Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry,’’! the amount of me- 


(1) ‘‘HARPER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF BRITISH AND AME- 
RICAN POETRY.** Edited by Epes Sargent. New York : 
Harper Brothers. 


lodious and eften beautiful verse by authors unknown 
save for their embalmment there, is a perpetual sur- 
prise, though the discrimination that placed it there is 
no surprise to those who knew this modest but brilliant 
critic. 

Naturally the deepest interest attaches to those col- 
lections made by poets themselves, and thus ‘* Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song’’? takes the precedence 
with many because of its editor’s acknowledged literary 
taste and discriminating judgment. Its illustrations 
also are of a high order. The demand was so great that 
Mr. Bryant thoroughly revised a new edition in 1876, in 
many cases copying out poems with his own hand ; and 
the book, as a whole, represents the utmost that his lit- 
erary taste and knowledge had to give. That of the 
Harpers has its peculiar value also, in that it gave larger 
space to American verse, and enrolled many otherwise 
unknown names on its list. ‘‘ Parnassus,’’ which rep- 


resented Emerson’s personal tastes alone, was eagerly 
welcomed as a glimpse into the mind of the beloved 
philosopher, and Whittier’s ‘‘Songs of Three Centu- 
ries,” still more limited in plan and bulk, found 
equal welcome. ‘‘ The Cambridge Book of Poetry and 


(2) ‘*THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG.’*’ Edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. By 
permission of the publishers we select the following engravings from 
this volume: ‘‘ Bishop Hatto,*’ ‘*‘A View in the Catskills,*’ Homes 
of Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier and Lowell. 
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Song,’’’ prepared on a new plan, which gives authors 
alphabetically, instead of chronologically, or by classi- 
fication, according to motive or theme, has been edited 
by Charlotte F. Bates, the author of much delicate and 
tender verse, and has been made a volume as sump- 
tuous and satisfactory as its numerous predecessors. It 
is hard tochoose between them, and the distracted 
buyer will repeat involuntarily : 
‘* How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away !”’ 

The chief point to be made here is not the relative or 
individual value of these many candidates for public 
favor, but the fact that the masters in English song are 
and have for years been the daily companions of a large 
proportion of our people, and one of the silent but 

(1) ‘*THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG.’’ Selected 
from English and American Authors by Charlotte Fiske Bates. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. From this volume we are permitted 
to select the following engravings: ‘‘The Isles of Greece,’’ ‘‘Our 


Homestead, *’ ‘‘ Watching the Weathercock, ** ‘ ‘Seneca Lake,’’ ‘*The 
Pines, ’’ and ‘*The Old Uaken Bucket. ’*’ 


strong and wide-reaching forces that have laid the foun- 
dation for much of the American capacity for appre- 
ciation that puzzles foreign critics. 

Our third stage of literary development may be 
summed up in the “annual ’’ period—a stage of nega- 
tion and inadequacy and hopelessness ; or we may ig- 
nore that fallow-time, and count our third period as 
beginning with Emerson and Longfellow and Bryant 
and the master still with us. In either case, our work 
has but begun. The era of criticism, now upon us, 
seemingly as disastrous as the ‘‘ annual” stage, is also 
fallow-time. America has better words to come, and, 
noble as have been the voices of our near past, Ame- 
rican literature must, if true to its birthright, mean a 
power second to none—a strength and beauty as inspi- 
ring as that the old Greeks knew as daily food, but with 
something the Greek never knew—the spirit of hu- 
manity speaking in every word of work to come, and 
making all effort for the inspiration, as well as for the 
healing of the nations. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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BY NANNIE HUSTON BANKS. 


MADAME sighs ;"puts out two brown little hands-be- 
fore her, and wags her head. 

‘“*T car-not stay een theze place! J do hate eet, from 
ze bottom of my heart! So dead-lie dull! so triste! so 
lone-lie! Yes-tar-day—”’ 

This word is accomplished with great care and delibe- 
ration. 

‘¢__eet did fall on me !”” 

I stare in silent wonder. Madame’s English, Ma- 
dame’s inflections, are bewildering at all times; and to- 
day I may be duller than usual, because of the heat. 
Gradually, however, Madame’s meaning dawns upon 
me. The loneliness overcame her yesterday, is what 
she means to say. 

Madame is a Parisienne; a tiny, withered atom of 
Frenchy humanity, which some wind of chance has 
blown across the Atlantic. We—Madame and I—are 
fellow-teachers in a Tennessee school, and excellent 
friends—anomalous as friendships may seem between a 
French widow and a Yankee spinster. 

I am the Yankee spinster. 

Madame is a kindly little soul, and it is rather spite- 
ful of me to remember the soubriquet, ‘‘ Gibber-jabber,”’ 
bestowed upon her by a disrespectful pupil. But Ma- 
dame is voluble with the inimitable click-clacky volu- 
bility of her nation. 

How hot it is! 

It might be a trifle cooler, perhaps, if Madame could 
be induced to leave off knitting that perennial red 
woolen stocking, which she knits in the exasperating 
German fashion—with the wool over the left hand. 
Madame learned our language—so she proudly informs 
me—before coming to America; and taught it in ein 
Fraiilein Bretichen schule. Madame learned to knit of 
the Fraiileins; as to the English which the Fraiileins 
learned of Madame —— ! 

Here my imagination fails; and I fall to speculating 


how old she is, this tiny’ brown woman, with the light 
figure and the springy walk of a girl of sixteen. 

I am vive, an acute person, and I soon cease specula- 
ting upon the unfathomable. 

How hot it is! 

In apathetic wretchedness I gaze through the window 
at the bare, blackened, treeless wall of rock towering 
before it—at the heated, mote-flecked atmosphere shim- 
mering against the surface of the cliff, like the air about 
the mouth of a furnace. 

This, then, is Crystal Springs! whither Madame and 
I, together with some half hundred other unfortunates, 
have been inveigled by glowing advertisements. In 
these advertisements we—Madame and I—thought we 
had found the solution of a problem which had occa- 
sioned us some uneasiness. This problem was where to 
spend the vacation. Strange, is it not, and rather 
piteous, that one should be so utterly alone in the world 
—so desolate ? ‘Yet Madame and I are just so utterly 
alone—just so desolate. 

Crystal Springs! Green fields, mossy dells, and cool, 
rippling waters—a vision of Arcadia rose before our 
tired eyes. 

Only fifty miles from the school, and eight dollars a 
week! Anxiously I listened while Madame made the 
calculation. Yes, we could afford it. So we came. 

And this is Crystal Springs ! 

The hotel, a mere shell of boards, stands, unsheltered, 
shutterless, in the blazing, broiling sun. Crystal 
Springs, a single languid stream, oozing from an 
ancient “‘gum ”’ under a crazy shed, is a mile away, 
down a dreary stretch of sun-baked, cinder-strewn 
railroad track. Twice a day we tramp patiently over 
this intervening mile, with the heroic endurance pecu- 
liar to Americans in pursuit of recreation. 

I have observed this peculiarity in no other nation ; 
and certainly Madame does not share it. She has a 
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cheery nature, but Crystal Springs would depress the 
spirits of a lark. And to-day Madame’s discontent 
breaks out in a rage; albeit, an effervescent French 
rage, Which is now fast subsiding into plaintiveness, A 
wet handkerchief is spread over her head. 

‘« Hélas! I shall haf ze a-pop-lexy !” 

Then a tap on the door. Madame forgets her suffer- 
ings, chiefest of which is ennui, and trips blithely to the 
door. A grinning negro hands her a letter. Negroes 
are ‘proned,’’ as they express it, to grin at Madame ; 
and very oddly does she look, with the corner of the 
handkerchief dangling about her brown face. 

‘‘ Zat which I haf ees ze lettre of Mademoiselle !”’ 

A letter is an event to Madame and me. We have 
few correspondents—the world is not eager for the auto- 
graphs of impecunious mediocrity. 

I turn it over and over in the idiotic way common to 
those who receive few letters. At last I open it, and 
the signature is David Easten—my Cousin David— 
whose name I have not heard, whose handsome face I 
have not seen, for so many years. How long since I 
heard his name I cannot remember. But a sunny June 
day, twenty years ago, comes back, and I see a youth’s 
slender form, clad in blue, marching to martial music 
down the village street ; a child-maiden prone upon the 
earth among the lilacs in the old garden, weeping her 
heart out, and feeling that the end of all things has 
come. 

Long quiet memories stir. I scarce comprehend the 
words I read aloud, though ’tis a commonplace letter 
enough : 

‘““My Dear RutH: I shall not reproach you for your 
uncousinly conduct in concealing your whereabouts until 
I can do so orally. By the merest chance, we learn you, 
with a friend, are stopping at Crystal Springs, and write 
immediately to beg you and your friend to come to us at 
once. My wife joins in a most cordial invitation to you 
both. Ishould have delivered the invitation in person, 
but for the approaching marriage of my daughter Mar- 
guerite, which renders it impossible for me to leave home 
just now. We shall expect you at your earliest conveni- 
ence. It is only a few hours’ run to Clayville. 

**Most affectionately, your cousin, 
“‘Davip EasteNn.”’ 

David’s wife! David’s daughter! 
seems ! 

Mechanically my eyes go back to the parched cliffs ; 
but my thoughts are far away, in our old New England 
home—David’s home and mine. And very dearly we 
loved each other with all our childish hearts. The 
breeze comes over the beloved hills ; I feel the salt air 
on my face. 

Madame prances like an electrified goblin. 

‘* Eh bien! Eh bien! een ze nac 0’ temps !”? 
So Madame says ‘“‘in the nick of time.” 
shadow falls upon the radiant little brown face. 

‘* Mais, ve ville go, ville ve not, chére mademoiselle ?”” 
pleadingly. ‘‘ Ce matin, I do say to ze—what ees eet 
you do say en Anglais ?—L’ Aubergiste I do mean—cette 
vilaine femme down stair, who poi-zan us wiz sal-a-rau- 
tous. Ce matin, I do say to heer—avee bienséance, I as- 
sure you, mademoiselle—ze bread ees vile !”” 

Madame’s pose is worthy La Francaise. 

‘What ees eet she do say to me? Eet is theze— 
‘if you do not like ze ac-com-mo-da-tion, you can lief.’ ”’ 
Hé bien! Vego! I turn my nose at heer !”’ 

The half-intelligible tirade jars upon the memories the 
letter has stirred. And as it ends I turn fretfully upon 
Madame. 


“I know nothing of these people,” I say. ‘I have 


How strange it 


Then a 


not seen my cousin for twenty years—his family never © 
at all. How can I tell, then,’ I demand sharply, 
‘¢ whether or not it would be pleasant to visit them ?”’ 

The little Parisienne’s answer disarms me. 

“* Eef zay are like Mademoiselle zay are charm-ing !”’ 

I know [ am not in the least charming ; an ordinary 
and rather bad-tempered old maid instead. But no 
one save Madame ever says things like that to me. 
What can I do, except consent? And consent I do, 
smiling in a shamefaced way. There is small induce- 
ment to tarry at Crystal Springs, and I leave the time 
of departure to Madame. 

Madame remembers the morning’s unsuccessful en- 
counter with the landlady, and says, ‘‘ Now, at once;”’ so 
we set about packing our scanty belongings. The last 
garment is folded and our trunks locked as the dinner- 
bell rings. We are in no haste. We are acquainted 
with the menu of Crystal Springs—its invariable mutton 
and potatoes. 

*¢ Revenons &@ nos moutons, for ze las temps,” says 
Madame, with her funny little French cluck of the 
tongue. 


It is late in the afternoon of the same day that we 
are seated in the train. Madame gives a whisk of her 
skirts, and a stamp of both little feet, literally shaking 
off the dust of Crystal Springs. 

At twilight we reach the Ohio River. Swollen by the 
June flood, it is a vast, yellow sea, flooding the low- 
lands on either side, far as the eye can reach. 

We are “transferred,’’ in railroad parlance, to the 
Cairo packet. The stuffy, hot cabin is intolerable. We 
drag our chairs out upon the guards, and watch the 
mighty drift-strewn river. Waves from the bow rush 
by, white with foam, reddened now and then by the 
engine fires. Lights glimmer in the shadowy houses on 
the Kentucky shore, and set me dreaming, with foolish 
self-torture, of the ‘‘might have been.”? If David had 
never left our New England hills; if he had never come 
among the people who live in those shadowy houses; if 
he had never met the Kentucky girl he had married; if 
our childish love had grown into something stronger— 

‘** Gare !’? Madame’s warning breaks shrilly in upon 
an old maid’s silly dreams. 

** Ve vill tak our death ; ze rivere air eez so damp.”’ 


Late in the night I am aroused from sleep by a lull in 
the whir of the boat’s machinery. Rising upon my 
elbow, I look through the transom over the outer state- 


room door. The high embankment against which the 
boat is lying swarms with people, visible by the light of 
the burning pitch upon the bow. A clear, loud voice 
says: 

‘Here ’s another break in the levee! Shawnee will 
be under ten foot water in twenty-four hours !”’ 

Just after breakfast we reached our destination. Clay- 
ville is the typical southwestern Kentucky village, 
straggling along under towering bluffs. It cannot be a 
pretty town seen under most favorable circumstances ; 
now, partially submerged, it is inexpressibly dreary. 

With much puffing and wheezing the little steamer 
effects a landing against a house on the river front. 
There are no other passengers for Clayville, so Madame 
and I disembark, by walking from the upper deck’ of the 
packet to the flat roof of the piazza. The watery deep 
between is bridged by the stage plank. 

Stranded amid a watery waste, standing upon the 
roof, we gaze after the swiftly-receding packet in blank 
dismay. But rescue is coming. A kindly, bucolic 
countenance at a second-story window beams upon u- 
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‘*This way, ladies; step this way!’ the man calls. 
“The wharf-boat lit out las’ night. Most anything’s 
liable to light out when the Wabash gets on a high. 
Can’t no ropes hold agin’ her. She’s the Ole Boy, 
she is !”” 

By the assistance of this communicative, free-and- 
easy young man, we scramble through the window and 
follow him down stairs, or rather half-way down. The 
hall is, of course, flooded ; a queer little flat-bottom boat 
is tied to the newel-post, and rocks still in the waves 
made by the packet. 

‘* Wazer effery vare; ville eet tak ze house away ?”’ 
ruefully and apprehensively. 

The young man stares hard at Madame; never be- 
fore, apparently, has he met the elderly Parisienne; but 
he understands readily enough. 

‘*Lord, no! you needn’t beskeered. °Tain’t nuthin’ 
to be skeered at. The river always comes over Clay- 
ville—ef it goes anywheres—and ’tain’t never tuk no 
houses away yit !”” 


This colloquy takes place upon the stair; and we fur-- 


ther explain that we wish toe reach Mr. David Easten’s. 
Our guide—so he informs us—is the porter of the village 
hotel; but will take us to Mr. Easten’s in his boat, if 
we like. 

We don’t like in the least, but there seems no other 
way. We take our places in the boat; the man, by 
means of a long pole, pilots us safely through the door- 
way; our novel barque is on the highway, and we start. 

Madame makes the best of things; she may possibly 
remember the trip is not of my planning. She calmly 
surveys the landscape ; then says, with an air of deceit- 
ful admiration : 

‘* Ket eez like Venice !"” 

Our gondolier stares harder than ever. 

The houses on either side of the street have a forlorn, 
deserted look, owing to the fact that the inhabitants 
have either vacated them or retired to the second floors. 

As we pass I muse upon the political economy which 
puts a town where it must go into the river once, some- 
times twice, per annum. Another more careful and 
discriminating glance at the débris floating in adjacent 
back yards demonstrates the superior judgment of the 
city fathers, who builded better than I knew. 

‘* Here we air!” cries the gondolier. And there, in 
the water, we very nearly are, indeed! The boat strikes 
dry land with a thump, which almost tumbles us over- 
board. 

The munificent sum of a quarter is paid our gondo- 
lier, and we start up the steep path leading to the 
gate. Ascent ofa steep hill convinces, as no argument 
can do, that one is no longer so young as one was. 
Madame, in her jaunty way, trips smiling on before; 
but I notice with grim satisfaction that she too is pant- 
ing when we reach the gate. 

Just inside is a dense thicket of yellow lilies, tall and 
rank. The great golden flowers and long ribbon-like 
leaves lie trodden across the path. Through the dank 
tangle of flowers and weeds we struggle, and almost 
stumble into the open doorway before we see it. 

The house is an ambitious structure of wood, with 
many fantastic turrets and gable ends. It is over- 
run by honeysuckle and gay June roses. The air is 
heavy with their perfume. The hall is wide and long, 
with a door at each end. A Brussels carpet covers floor 
and stairs; bright Japanese panels hang on the wall. 
This much is seen at a glance, while vainly groping for 
a bell. Finding none, I knock. A swarm of children 
pour out of an adjoining room. 

**Does Mr. David Easten live here ?”’ I ask. 
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There is no answer from the children, who huddle up 
against the wall, like a covey of partridges, regarding 
us with shy curiosity. Then a voice says: 

‘“*What is the matter? what are you children doing 
out there ??? And a beautiful young woman comes into 
the hall. She hesitates a moment upon seeing us, then 
comes forward—a gracious young queen. ‘ Will you 
not come in ?”’ she says. . 

I introduce myself and Madame. Her manner grows 
at once more cordial. 

‘*T am most happy to see you,”’ she says. ‘‘ Father 
hasn’t ceased talking of you since he learned where you 
were. He would have been bitterly disappointed if you 
had not come, and he would have gone to meet you this 
morning. He spoke of it, but we convinced him he 
was unreasonable ; you could scarcely reach here before 
to-morrow ’’—leading the way into the sitting-room. 
Upon the threshold she pauses and says: ‘‘I believe I 
have forgotten to tell you my name; I am Marguerite 
Easten.”’ 

We cross the large, luxuriously furnished room and 
are introduced to her mother, a limp, prostrate figure, 
lying, book in hand, upon a satin couch. 

And this is my Cousin David’s wife! But when she 
speaks—that such voice and manner can belong to such 
a person is incredible. The composure, the graceful 
ease of une grande dame, the voice—it is impossible to 
describe it. It has the round, melodious sweetness of 
the harp, as Italians play it. Nothing spoken by such 
a voice can seem dull or common. 

‘“*And at last I have the happiness of seeing the 
cousin Ruth, of whose praises I have many a time been 
so fiercely jealous. And this is your friend ?’’—with a 
winning smile and extended hand to Madame. 

‘“We have been expecting your visit with so much 
pleasure, all of us, but most especially my husband, 
who has been as impatient as a child for your coming 
ever since he learned where you were. He is down in 
town now—we had persuaded him you could not pos- 
sibly reach here this morning—but will be in presently. 
Have seats.”’ 

Comfortable chairs are hospitably drawn forward, 
and a genial, grateful glow—which happier, more for- 
tunate women can scarcely understand—comes about 
my desolate heart at this cordial welcome. There are 
Bohemians from choice and Bohemians from neces- 
sity—fate. I am of the latter, and have never been 
able to overcome longings for the domestic life, which 
can never be mine. 

‘**Children,’’ says Mrs. Easten’s lovely voice, ‘‘come, 
speak to the ladies.”’ 

They skirmish a little among themselves in the corner 
and do not come. The mother doesn’t notice. She 
talks to Madame. She has been abroad, the charming 
voice is saying, and has lived in Madame’s beloved 
Paris. 

Marguerite is my vis-a-vis. The girl is marvelously 
beautiful. A statuesque-white, sensuous beauty—pale, 
flaxen hair, without a tinge of gold; great velvety-black 
eyes, long-lashed and heavy-lidded ; ivory-white face, 
utterly colorless, save the vivid red of the perfect lips. 
The slender hands folded upon her lap have none of the 
usual restlessness of youth—they are motionless. She 

has a drooping way with these heavy lids. Her eyes 
rest upon the motionless hands. 

I make a little dry talk. Iam by no means a talka- 
tive person, and notin the least interested in the swarm, 
for whom, in fact, I have conceived a strong aversion ; 
but no other topic suggests itself to my limited imagi- 
nation, and one must talk. So I inquire blandly: 
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‘“« Are there no children between you and these little 
ones ?”? 

‘* None living,”? Marguerite responds. 

Succumbed early to the maternal régime, I think, 
eyeing the unkempt survivors. But one doesn’t say 
such things, and I politely remark: 

“There is considerable difference in age between you 
and—’’ 

‘* Annette,”’ supplies Marguerite. 

Then we both glance at the children. It is quite im- 
possible to identify Annette by a bird’s-eye view of her 
back. 

Through the doorway now comes a large, purple- 
faced man. He bows, looks at Madame, then longer at 
me, but there is no recognition in his eyes, and there 
can only be pain in mine as the fear seizes me that this 
is my cousin David. It is, indeed, he. 

‘My husband. Why! don’t you know each other after 
all ??? Mrs. Easten says. ‘‘ It’s your cousin Ruth !” 

“Dear Ruth! dear Ruth!’ He takes my hands in 
his, and his voice trembles. ‘* How could it be possible 
for me to forget you—the only sister I ever knew? Of 
course I knew you. I was blinded coming so suddenly 
from the sunshine into the darkened room.”’ 

I control myself as well as I can, press my quivering 
lips together, steady my voice, and say : 

‘*T knew you at once,’”’ which is true in the letter— 
not in the spirit. 

He salutes Madame with old-time courtliness, then 
draw his chair beside mine. We of the civilized world 
can’t shriek, and groan, and beat our breasts, and tear 
our hair out over disallusionment. Fancy the stout, 
middle-aged father of a family and a precise, gray- 
haired spinster making such clamor! 

The conventional smile is the badge of civilization. I 
don mine as quickly as may be. Is the mecting as pain- 
ful to Cousin David as to me ? Inever know. Shocked, 
dazed by the changes time has wrought—which I should 
have expected, but have not—I sit looking at him, won- 
dering if he thinks me as greatly changed, and am not 
in the least reassured by his next words. 

‘“What have you been doing all these years, Ruth ? 
You are blooming—blooming as a rose. Look at me! 
I’m gray as a badger !” 

Mrs. Easten listens to our talk with flattering at- 
tention; and presently, when there comes a pause in 
the conversation, she fills it with the smooth readiness 
which I so much admire—all the more for having rather 
a halting tongue of my own. 

‘* Your visit, which would have been most welcome 
at any time, is singularly opportune, regarding it from 
our point of view—human nature isa very selfish thing, 
mes amis. And Marguerite is to be married Thursday ; 
so we shall not only have your society after the mar- 
riage, to prevent our being lonely, but we shall have the 
benefit of your invaluable taste and advice before the 
grand event,’’ with a sweet, musical laugh. 

The remark includes Madame, who gives a twitter of 
delight. People like Madame and me are not used to 
have their taste and advice considered invaluable. At 
another time I would no doubt feel as flattered and 
charmed as Madame plainly does ; but I am still stunned 
by the heart-sickening effort to identify the man beside 
me with the stripling of twenty years ago. 

‘Mademoiselle ees ferry young,’ is Madame’s reply. 

Cousin David has risen, and is leaving the room, but 
he stops at this, lays his hand upon Marguerite’s head. 

“True,” he says; ‘‘Marguerite is young—not yet 
eighteen—but there are unusual circumstances in the 
case. This young woman,” patting her head gently 


with his great hand, “has been engaged to Judge 
Granger since she wore long clothes—at least it would 
seem so—nobody remembers how it began or how it all 
came about.”’ 

While he speaks the girl’s dark eyes meet his gravely, 
coolly. She does not smile or speak—there is not a 
trace of girlish shyness ; not the faintest rose tint comes 
into the ivory white cheeks. 

Madame and I unconsciously exchange glances, and 
are greatly abashed thereat. 

Nothing more is said, and our bad manners escape 
observation. The swarm who have scampered out, come 
back in a noisy gallop to say dinner is ready. 

We are quite an imposing procession as we go to 
the dining-room, the swarm bringing up the rear. 

The room is large, and its appointments handsome, 
even elegant. In everything pertaining to this house- 
hold there is evidence of profuse expenditure and unob- 
jectionable taste, rendered futile by carelessness and 
neglect. On the table, splendid with silver, there is an 
abundant dinner, faultlessly prepared. Yet the cover 
of the grand silver coffee-urn is missing, and the smiling 
mistress of the house is but dimly visible through the 
mist. 

The somewhat disorderly meal is over at last, and 
during the afternoon, when we repose in our airy, mat- 
ting-covered chamber, with wreaths of climbing roses 
about the windows, filling the room with their spicy 
sweetness, Madame grows confidential and confides to 
me her amazement, that ‘‘ Kan-tuc-i-ans’’ should eat 
bread hot enough to burn one’s fingers. 

‘Tis sont sal-aman-ders !’’ she says. 

‘* Ruth,” says Cousin David at tea, ‘‘ how would Ma- 
dame and yourself like to drive over to the mines to- 
night? Not to the mines, exactly, but to the miners’ 
church. There is a revival going on over there, which 
makes the welkin ring ; so 1 ’ve been told. I have not 
attended. The drive will be pleasant, and you may be 
amused by the new types of humanity which you will see 
there. I fancy you have never seen people like them. 
What say you ?”’ 

**Pardonne! I ville not go;_I ville stay wiz ze little 
ones,’’ hastily from Madame. 

She has not the remotest intention of expressing ob- 
stinacy or rudeness. Madame comes of a nation which 
calls its mother-in-law ‘“‘ beautiful mother,’’ and is the 
politest of her polite nation. Madame’s inflections are 
singularly unfortunate, that is all. 

But it is not because of these inflections that I fix my 
eyes upon Madame’s face, sternly, suspiciously, and see 
it grow red under its brownness. 

Madame’s nation is polite, but not Protestant; and 
her persistent avoidance of Protestant churches arouses 
suspicions of the Scarlet Woman’s lurking influence. 
Madame and I have discussed this point fluently, not to 
say hotly ; hence the flush upon Madame’s quaint little 
countenance. I declare ‘‘I shall be delighted to go,’’ 
with such aggressive firmness that Cousin David is 
puzzled. 

Then I cast a glance “‘stern and high,’’ upon poor 
little Madame, who meets it with an imploring, depre- 
cating one; and of a sudden I realize what a narrow- 
minded, bigoted dragon I am. 

‘* Wait for me at the door, cousin,’’ Mrs. Easten says, 
as we leave the tea-table. ‘‘It’s cooler at the front 
door. I will be out as soon as I can make preparations 
for the drive.”’ 

I find Marguerite sitting at the front door. She raises 
her beautiful eyes, with a faint smile, as I sit down upon 
the step above her, but does not speak. 
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How ineffably beautiful the girl is! And men say 
women never see a woman’s beauty. We see it often; 
almost always, it must be admitted, with such sharp 
pangs of envy, such bitter jealousy and heart-burning as 
forbid a look of admiration. But, not see! We note, 
with discerning appraisement of its value, its power, 
each individual one of the silken lashes round beauty’s 
eyes ! 

How beautiful Marguerite’s lashes are—dark, long, 
and curling! The girl’s dark eyes have gone across the 
Ohio—into ‘‘ Egypt ’’—where the sun is just sinking out 
of sight, beyond the ghostly cottonwoods which line 
the Illinois shore. Gorgeous banners of orange and 
scarlet hang in the western sky, and the vivid hues, 
roseate and golden, fall upon the girl’s face, fleckless, 
flawless‘in its young beauty—its ivory pallor, its scar- 
let lips, its glorious eyes, ‘‘lint-white locks,’’ curling 
fluffily round this marvelous face, under the brim of a 
broad white hat; a white muslin gown, a lace fichu sim- 
ply crossed ; motionless, folded hands. 


A rattle of wheels, and Cousin David’s voice calls out 
from beyond the yellow lilies : 

‘* All aboard for the mines !”’ 

Mrs. Easten comes out at last, and by dint of much 
pushing, reaches a front seat in the open carriage. Cou- 
sin David sits beside her, and Marguerite and I occupy 
the back seat. We wave adieu to Madame and her 
youthful charges, and rattle away —literally rattle 
away. The wheels of this handsome carriage are like 
four huge castanets. Now, to the well-regulated Yan- 
kee mind rattling wheels are little short of a disgrace. 
But my companions do not refer to the trifling circum- 
stance ; and presently, when we go more slowly, the 
noise slackens. 

It is a hot, still night, so still not a leaf rustles upon 
the trees along the wayside; a flutter and whisk from 
roosting birds now and then. There is no moon, but 
the stars shine glorious in the deep purple sky. The 
muffled, measured beat of the horses’ feet in the deep 
dust is the only sound that breaks the stillness of the 
sweet summer night. 

Cousin David draws up the team as we reach the top 
of a steep hill. 

‘¢ There,’’ he says, ‘‘ is Curlew Chapel !”’ 

The country meeting-house lies below us—a long, 
black shadow, sharply outlined against the star-lit sky. 
The windows glow with light. 

‘“* And there, just beyond—you can see the grave- 
stones gleaming—is Curlew burial-ground. 

Then the strangest thing happens! Just as our eyes 
rest upon the burial-ground there arises upon the mo- 
tionless air of the breathless summer night, a long, 
quivering, agonized shriek. 

With fast-beating hearts we listen! And the unearthly 
wail scarcely dies away before there is another, and an- 
other! There are many voices now, and the very tree- 
tops seem stirred by the terrifying volume of sound. I 
am first to find voice, and gasp out : 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, what can it be !”’ 

*“*T do not know,’ says Cousin David. 
drive on and see.”’ 

We clatter down the hill and up to the church door. 
The horses are quickly made fast, and in a moment 
more we stand within the church. It is brilliantly 
lighted ; doors and windows wide open ; the air pulsat- 
ing with groans and shrieks and cries—and not a human 
being in sight! The church is vacant ! 

Aghast we stand. staring blankly into each other’s 
faces. 


“We will 





Mrs. Easten comes up the steps. She has been for- 
gotten in our speedy descent from the carriage, and has 
only just now accomplished it. 

‘*The sounds come from behind the church,” she 
pants, 

Round the church we go. I am not a courageous per- 
son. Iam the last of the Indian file. Suddenly we find 
ourselves in the graveyard, and have discovered the 
source of the mysterious sounds—the source, not the 
cause. 

A more weird, ghastly, uncanny scene than this, 
which meets our wondering gaze, cannot be conceived. 

By the dim, uncertain light of the stars we behold a 
vast multitude of phantom-like forms—a leaping, strug- 
gling, shrieking mass of beings—whether ghost or 
human I cannot tell. A dark figure sitting upon a tomb- 
stone of the old-fashioned ‘‘ box” kind seems human, 
since he holds a pipe in his mouth. 

Sick and faint from the nervous shock, with trembling 
limbs, I can scarely stand, and, perforce, because I can 
no longer do so, sink upon the gruesome resting-place, 
beside the dark figure, who is apparently merely a 
spectator. The composure of this silhouette partially 
reassures me; and, as my superstitious terrors pass 
away, anger rises. 

‘*What are these people doing?” I ask my silent 
partner of the tombstone, with much asperity. 

The long, dark form edges away as far as the length 
of the slab will allow. 

“*Gittin’ ’ligion!’’ he tersely responds. 

Oh, that’s it, isit!’ with great scorn. ‘‘And, pray, 
what are they getting it out here in the dark like bed- 
lamites for ?”’ 

For some unknown reason, my undisguised disap- 
proval is apparently agreeable to my taciturn com- 
panion. He grows more communicative. 

‘* Well, yer see, ’bout time meetin’ oughter bergun 
ter night, sum uv them mourners they cum out here ter 
ther buryin’-groun’ fur secut pra’r. Well, they got so 
happy they got ter shoutin’. Sum more cum, en they 
got ter hollerin’; en they kep’ a-cumin’, en they kep’ 
a-hollerin’ til hit ’s jist like yer see.”’ 

The dark figure returns to silence and his pipe. Be- 
fore me the strange tide ebbs and flows, surging swiftly 
from the church wall to the graveyard fence and back 
again, tumbling over graves and over each other. 

As my nerves grow steadier, and my scattered wits 
return, the chaos begins to assume shape and meaning. 
One maneuver is repeated many times. Two shadows 
rush into each other’s arms and cling together, swaying 
rhythmically from side to side toa sort of wild, shriek- 
ing chant, inexpressibly thrilling. Others come and cling 
to these two, and still others. The swaying and the 
chanting grow faster and faster, until they fall, a voice- 
less, gasping heap. 

My partner of the tombstone and other spectators go 
forward and assist the fallen to rise. A tall female fig- 
ure flits wildly about, but what she does I cannot deter- 
mine by the starlight. 

There is an unexpected movement toward the church, 
and we are borne along with the tide. Non-participants 
fill the doors, windows, line the walls, and stand upon 
benches. The mad crowd of devotees pour into the 
aisles, and are spurred to fresh endeavor. 

The pulpit is piled high with hats and bonnets. There 
is no other use for it to-night ; no service is attempted. 
On the pulpit-steps sits a grim-faced man, with a sleep- 
ing babe upon his lap, and bolt upright beside him sits 
Tasso, Cousin David’s dog, with pricked ears, giving 
excited little yelps as the the din waxes harder. 
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A small man in the aisle close to the pulpit gradually 
works loose his arms, which are pinioned by the crush, 
and brings his hands together high above his head with 
a sounding concussion and the shrill cry, ‘‘ Hoo-pee !” 

Tasso bolts through the nearest window, and flees 
into outer darkness, Cousin David laughs loud and 
long. 

“Tasso thought the little man was ‘sic-in ’ him,”’ he 
says. 

I cannot join in the laugh. Grotesque, absurd as the 
scene is, the tensity in the drawn faces of these poor en- 
thusiasts is too real and piteous. 

The female figure which I had noticed in the grave- 
yard whirls past, with streaming hair and uplifted arms. 
I have barely time to see she is young and well-favored, 
when she falls, almost at my feet. 

A gaunt miner, with blackened face and lamp in his 
cap, leisurely descends from his perch in the window, 
stoops over the woman, and raises her head. Cousin 
David’s kind heart prompts him to interfere, and he 
says: 

af Take her out—she will be smothered in here.” 

‘“‘>Tain’t no use. Soon ez she cums to, she ’ll be at it 
agin,”’ is the miner’s surly response ; and, as he speaks, 
I recognize my partner of the tombstone. Finally, how- 
ever, he does carry the woman out, assisted by Cousin 
David. 

The spectacle has grown intolerable; I can bear it no 
longer. Surely, I think, Marguerite must also be eager 
to get away from it all. I lean forward and lay my 
hand upon her arm. She does not turn at my touch, 
and my gaze instinctively follows hers, which is fixed 
with a strange intentness upon a singular looking man 
across the aisle. 

He stands on a bench near a lamp ; the light falls full 
upon him, and I see him distinctly. A young man of 
medium height, remarkably slender, with peculiarly 
high, square shoulders. Long dark hair, curling a little 
at the ends, nearly touches these high shoulders. His 
features clear-cut, delicate and pale bronze. One hand 
rests in the breast of his closely buttoned coat. His eyes 
are lowered upon the frantic crowd, and something like 
a sneer hovers about his sensitive, beardless lips. 

While my gaze rests upon his face his eyes are sud- 
denly turned on me. In my already overstrained 
nervousness, Iam so startled I tighten my grasp on 
Marguerite’s arm, and almost cry out. The man’s eyes 
are the largest, the most luminous I have ever seen, and 
look absolutely white! So light are they in color—so 
strange in this smooth, dark face. 

‘** Who is it, Marguerite ?’,—the words break uncon- 
sciously from my lips. ‘*‘ Who is that young man across 
the aisle ?” 

She does not turn or reply, only shivers, this hot June 
night. 

Just then Cousin David beckons us from the door. 
Slowly, and with difficulty, we make our way out and 
start homeward. Weare rather a silent party. There 
is a faint breeze now, and flying clouds obscure the stars 
in the purple sky. 

At abend in the road a horseman passes us. Horse 
and rider flit by, like spectres in the black shade of the 
trees ; but, swiftly as they go, I catch a glimpse of a 
peculiar, high-shouldered form, and my smouldering cu- 
riosity breaks out : 

“Who is that man ?” 

No one replies. Mrs. Easten is asleep, I conclude, 
from the dangerous manner in which she wabbles over 
the wheels. 

Marguerite is silent. 


Her father turns his head toward her, and with some 
surprise repeats the question. 
** Millard Reeve.”’ 


Then she answers : 


Next morning we are down stairs before the house- 
hold is awake. We wander through the large old-fash- 
ioned garden. The morning is close and warm, and the 
odor of the flowers is almost overpowering—not alone 
the spicy, aromatic sweetness of the myriad June roses 
and penetrating, far-reaching perfume of the honey- 
suckle, but the rich, heavy fragrance of a long row of 
stately lilies. In the years that follow, whenever this 
time comes back to me, I smell those lilies again. 

I have never seen so many together. There is a long 
row almost across the lower side of the garden, close 
against the hedge which surrounds it. 

Through the close greenness of the hedge can be 
seen the yellow water of the river creeping hourly 
higher. 

Sweet-voiced and smiling, Mrs. Easten comes to give 
us a gay good morning, and lead the way to breakfast. 

I proffer my assistance toward preparation for the 
wedding, and am eagerly seconded by Madame: ‘‘ Is 
there nothing we can do? Is the trousseau quite com- 
plete ?” 

**T don’t know—I think so. A woman down in town 
—the dressmaker—went to Cairo for my things. Mother 
hadn’t time to go. I suppose they are done.”’ 

This is said with languid indifference, while Marguerite 
still gazes listlessly through the honeysuckle. 

Of course I ask what the wedding dress is to be. 

‘*A white brocade. Mother chose that from the 
samples sent us, because it reminded her of a gown in 
a great picture she had seen abroad.”’ 

I glance sharply at the girl’s pale face, but she is 
quite earnest; and I begin to think this wondrously 
beautiful creature rather a dull person—with small sense 
of humor, certainly. 

The rest of the morning is passed in our own cool, 
rose-scented chamber; and in the afternoon Cousin 
David drives his wife, Madame and me into town. Our 
route is circuitous, and we are able in this way to avoid 
the deepest water ; yet the wheels dip and lurch alarm- 
ingly at times. 

Cousin David draws up the horses, that we may view 
at our leisure what:to us is a novel scene. A cross 
street just in front is much lower than that upon which 
the carriage stands, and the water much deeper. It is 
covered with craft of various and novel kinds. Among 
the latter is what Cousin David informs us is called a 
‘*ounnel’’—a long flat log, propelled by a pole. Here and 
there is a skiff; one comes suddenly round a corner; is 
rowed up to the steps of a building near, and a tall man 
springs from the boat to the steps. 

‘* Hello, Granger !’? Cousin David calls ; ‘‘ back a little 
sooner than you expected !”’ 

We are presented to the bridegroom elect, who stands 
bowing, hat in hand, upon the steps. 

How red his hair looks, with the June sunshine upon 
it! Anda long red beard! Why shouldn’t he have red 
hair and a long red beard? Why, indeed! Yet here 
am I distinctly conscious of—disapproval. 

**'Yes,”’ he is saying in the dry, carefully-modulated 
voice of uhe middle-aged lawyer, ‘“‘ by leaving Vance 


judge pro tem. I was enabled to get away a few hours 


earlier. I will be up to-night.” 

He passes into his office as the horses are turned. As 
they turn, and the wheels go into deeper water, I glance 
apprehensively in that direction, and become aware that 
‘*Faust’’ is passing. He stands on a gunnel; he is re- 
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garding us closely, and when my eyes meet his, his 
hand goes up at once to his hat. 

‘* How d’ ye ?”’ is cousin David’s careless greeting to 
Millard Reeve, the schoolmaster. 

Then we drive far into the country, and it is night- 
fall when we return. Marguerite stands, white-robed, 
among the yellow lilies in the dusk. 

Do my eyes deceive me ? or do I see a peculiar, high- 
shouldered figure vanishing among the swiftly falling 
shades of night? When we are in the brilliantly 
lighted supper room this chimera fades. I give myself 
an arousing shake. Am I bewitched, that I see this 
man everywhere ? 

After a little, Judge Granger comes ; sits, with crossed 
knees and folded arms, squarely in his chair, talking 
sensibly of matter-of-fact things. All the family are in 
the room except Marguerite. ‘‘She will be down stairs 
presently,’’ her mother has said. But an hour goes by 
and she does not come. No one seems to think her 
absence strange. Iam strangely nervous and restless ; 
I catch myself straining my ears for sounds from Mar- 
guerite’s room overhead. But all is still. Crops versus 
high water, politics and the docket, fall like a foreign 
language upon my listening ear; then I slip unobserved 
from my seat near the door and go to the front steps. 

It is quite dark now. Gusts of hot air, damp from 
the river, lift the hair from my heated face. Storm- 
clouds, inky black, are piling up mountain high in 
Egypt. Distant floating lights are on the river, whose 
awful roar is so distinctly heard in the silence of night. 

A flutter of white garments at the gate; a form 
glides by me into the house, wraith-like, noiseless. 
With a start I push the hair from my forehead, rub my 
eyes and gaze down the hall after the retreating form. 
It is Marguerite! Then a sudden terror falls upon 
me—horror of some intangible, terrible thing. 

Pooh! it’s nervousness, the electricity. ‘‘ Will it 
rain to-night ?’”? I ask of Cousin David, as the others 
come out, leaving the affianced alone. He looks at the 
sky in grave scrutiny. 

‘*T fear so,’’ he says. ‘‘The farmers have given up 
the crops, and a heavy rain now would endanger their 
homes. There has been already a clean sweep of the 
fences and corn-pens in the river bottoms.” 


Ascending the stair I involuntarily glance through 


the open door of the sitting-room. Judge Granger 
leans forward, talking in a low tone to Marguerite, 
whose face I cannot see. 

‘* Ze rain, eet has not come,’’ says Madame, throwing 
the blinds of our chamber open next morning. 
~ “But the flood has. It is at the hedge!’’ Cousin 
David’s strong, hearty tones come up from the garden. 
“Tell Cousin Ruth! Come down and see !”’ 

On every side is water—too deep for wading, too 
shallow for boating, in the front of the house. At the 
side of the garden along the hedge it is very deep, and 
here the boats ply between the house and town. 

A troop of colored servants, under direction of the 
“‘caterer,’’ come after breakfast and begin preparation 
for the wedding feast. 

At the window in my lady’s chamber sits my lady, 
white and beauteous as the ivory lilies I hold in my 
hand. All the long, breathless summer day she sits 
there ; and if her mother goes near or speaks to her, I 
do not see or hear. 

The caterer having completed the preparations for 
the supper to his provincial satisfaction, departs. 


It is growing late, and Madame and I, too, rest from 
our labors. In the hall, as usual, it seems scarcely pos- 
sible to breathe ; elsewhere the faint, unsteady breeze 
which precedes a storm comes and goes, leaving us to 
gasp and fan. Cousin David, who sits in the door fan- 
ning with his big straw hat, takes a parcel from a mes- 
senger and calls Marguerite twice before she appears at 
the head of the stairs. 

‘*Here is the wedding dress,’ he says; “try it on 
and let’s see what a magnificent young woman you 
mean to be to-night !”’ 

She stands looking at him, without making a move- 
ment to descend, when an unprecedented fit of energy 
seizes her mother. 

**T will be tire-woman to the bride,’’ she says gran- 
diloquently, starting up stairs. But she is arrested by a 
cry from Madame. 

‘** Le malheur ! eet vill ze bad luck !” 

Mrs. Easten is above vulgar superstition, and, after 
some gay bandinage, goes her way up stairs. 

Madame expresses further trepidation over the threat- 
ened storm. The clouds, which have been lowering for 
two days, are settling down in lurid, appalling masses 
on the Illinois shore. Rain upon a wedding—that, too, 
will bring ill luck ! 

‘* Get thee gone, bird of evil !”’ I misquote softly under 
my breath. Cousin David laughs, and Madame gives a 
quick glance about. 

‘* Where eez ze bird at ?” 

This Kentucky idiom is a recent acquisition to Ma- 
dame’s vocabulary. 

A soft rustle of silk, the sound of trailing garments— 
Marguerite is coming ! 

The exquisite silvery brocade has been ruined, and is 
as hideous a failure as rustic incapacity can compass, 
But it is beyond the power of an illy-made gown to con- 
ceal the lithe perfection of the beautiful young body, or 
dim the ineffable loveliness of the pallid face. 

Mrs. Easten, with partially-closed, critical eyes, re- 
gards her with a sort of disinterested approbation. 
Cousin David looks at her with a sudden, proud light 
in his eyes; then hurriedly turns his face toward the 
river. 

‘* La dame blanche,’ inspired by the occasion, Madame 
quavers out a few words of the old song in an antiquated 
treble. Not even in beloved Paris has she ever seen a 
more beautiful bride. 

I say nothing. I can only gaze at the girl in wonder ; 
not more at her beauty than her strange insensibility. 
No statue could be colder or more indifferent to the 
admiration which would make another girl’s cheeks 
glow and heart beat with natural, girlish pleasure. 

Without a word or a glance she turns and leaves us. 
I am chilled and vaguely uneasy. But the idle talk 
ripples easily along. Things are never awkward when 
Mrs. Easten is by. 

The storm has set in in real earnest now, yet the 
guests come, and are much splashed and spattered, 
with rain above and water beneath. Dampest, most 
spattered of all, is the minister. The sight of him seems 
to remind Mrs. Easten of Marguerite. She beckons me 
to her, and as I draw near I notice, inadvertently, that 
the unwonted application of soap to her countenance 
has given it a gloss, as if freshly varnished for the occa- 
sion. 

She peers into my face with her short-sighted eyes, 
and says in a bland undertone: 

‘* My dear cousin, will you be so kind, so obliging as 
to step up stairs and see if Marguerite is ready? A 
thousand thanks,’’ as I turn to go. 
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Not having seven-league boots, and, being very tired, 
I toil again up to my lady’s chamber. Marguerite has 
refused all offers of assistance at the bridal toilet, not 
relishing probably her mother’s afternoon attempt as 
tire-woman. The sound of swift, hurrying footsteps in- 
side ceases as I knock, but there is no answer. I knock 
again, and, when still no answer comes, I push the 
door open and enter. The wind swings it to behind 
me with acrash. The flickering lamp lights the room 
but dimly. The window is wide open, and the storm 
beats in. 

‘* My dear child,’”? I commence, in alarmed remon- 
strance ; but the words die upon my lipsas I look at her. 


She still wears the muslin she has worn all day. The 


silver brocade lies in a heap upon the floor, just as it 
must have fallen that afternoon. She stands close to 
the open window, heedless of the rain, a dark shawl 
about her and over her head. She turns and faces me 
with deathly white, rigid face. 

‘*Marguerite,”? I begin again, ‘‘ what can you be 
thinking of ? The guests and the bridegroom already 
come, and you not dressed! Let me help you,”’ gently 
attempting to draw away the shawl. 

**Get away! I will kill youif you touch me!’’ breaks 
out this silent white creature, with such passionate vio- 
lence I recoil aghast, trembling. 

The girl, with a shudder, gathers the shawl more 
closely about her, and turns again to the window. It is 
all so incomprehensible. I am at first almost stunned ; 
then the thought flashes through me that the girl is in- 
sane, and I spring toward the door. Iam not quick 
enough ; she glides before me, and stands against it. 

‘““You needn’t try to stop me! It’s too late! I 
thought I could get away before any of youcame. None 
of you should have come in if there had been a lock on 
the door !”” 

This is said in a vehement, rapid voice, which I 
scarcely recognize as hers. 

‘* Marguerite ! Marguerite !’’ I ery, ‘‘are you out of 
your mind? Where are you going ?’’ 

‘“ Where ?”? with a wild laugh, which makes me 
shrink away from her, ‘‘ where ? Idon’t know—I don’t 
care. What does it matter? . What does 
anything matter any more? . I am going away 
with Millard Reeve. . What does it matter about 
his whining wife? He don’t love her—he loves me !— 
me! AndI love him . . . with all my heart and my 
soul. . . and my mindand . my strength !°’ 

The passionate fervor of the girl’s voice thrills me 
through all the paralyzing terror of the moment. I do 
not speak-—I have scarcely power to think. Presently 
she speaks again—more gently now: 

‘*T know what you are thinking, and you can say 
nothing I have not said to myself . over and 
over again . . . even last night, I wouldn’t go. . .. 
But it is ended now, and I would go justthesame . . . 
if I knew we should both be lying at the bottom of the 
river . . . roaring out there, when the sun rose in 
the morning . . . !” 

Her dark eyes, which have so unflinchingly met my 
blurred ones, at a slight sound, turn eagerly toward the 
window. My own gaze instinctively follows. Nothing 
there, only the wind, the rain and the distant thunder, 

Motionless she stands with strained, agonized eyes 
upon the dark casement. I seize one of the quivering 
hands at her side. The dumb horror which has numbed 
tongue and senses passes away. I doubt if she hears. 
I do not know what I say} but I plead with all the 
power which lies within me. 

At Judge Granger’s name she hears. She tears her 


hand from my grasp, and flies to the window with a 
shuddering cry. 

“* That is it—what is driving me. 

eres ey ee 
one cared !”’ 

She sinks down upon her knees beside the window, 
lays her head upon the sill, moaning and sighing. 
Afraid to leave her alone, I make no further effort, but 
lean, nerveless and helpless, against the casement be- 
side her, weeping bitterly now. There are no tears in 
the beautiful eyes lifted suddenly to mine. 

‘*Why does he not come?” piteously. ‘‘ He is to 
throw a pebble tome! I wish I had gone last night! 

I wish I had gone!’ And the fair head drops 
down again, and the rain beats unheeded upon it. 

A heavy step comes along the hall. I make a de- 
spairing dash for the door and fling it open. Cousin 
David stands upon the threshold, gazing in with silent 
surprise. There is no time for preparation, and I pour 
out the terrible truth with a cruel bluntness that makes 
this big, careless man totter and put out a hand blindly 
to steady himself. He comes in, closing the door. The 
white face, lifted from the sill, meets his gaze with 
steady, mute defiance. Then a perfect silence falls 
save for the storm and the roaring river. 

‘* Tell my wife to come,’’ he says, after a time, almost 
in a whisper. 

Only too gladly I go; but with swollen eyes and dis- 
ordered dress cannot enter the parlor. Annette is loiter- 
ing on the stairs, and I send her. "I wait to see her 
deliver her father’s message, and see Mrs, Easten come 
leisurely toward the stairs ; then I pass swiftly through 
the outer door and run toward the hedge, floundering 
and plunging through the storm and darkness. 

I have no distinct purpose in mind. The one thought 
which fills my brain is the tragedy hanging over this 
strange household—a sickening realization of what will 
surely happen if Millard Reeves’ signal strike Mar- 
guerite’s window now. I reach the hedge. The wet 
thorny branches strike my face. I push them aside and 
listen. For a moment the wild throbbing of my own 
heart fills my ears; then the splash of oars. A wave 
runs across my feet. By a continuous flash of lightning 
I see aman spring from a skiff, and recognize him— 
then utter darkness. 

““Who is there??? My voice is loud and harsh, 
There is no answer except the roar of the elements and 
the rattle of the chain as the skiff is made fast. 

‘““Who is there??? I call again. “Is it Millard 
Reeve ?”? 

It seems a long time before a man’s voice replies from 
the impenetrable blackness beyond the hedge. 

“Yes!” it says. 

‘“*T am Miss Lawrence,’’ I begin, making an effort for 
calmness, ‘‘ Miss Easten’s cousin. Her father is with 
her, and knows of your plan.”’ 

This much is said with tolerable composure ; then I 
fly into a hysterical, womanish rage with this invisible 
presence which terrifies me so, and say many foolish, 
threatening things. The man does not stir, while I rage 
like a feeble old fiend. I am sure he does not stir, for 
my senses are so abnormally sharpened I must hear the 
lightest leaf floating downward from the hedge to the 
water. When I stop, for sheer lack of words and 
breath, he is still silent and motionless, as if undecided. 
Then the chain rattles—a splash of oars—he is gone ! 

Slowly I creep back to the house. A few idlers in 
the hall look wonderingly at the wet, forlorn figure 
which passes them so shrinkingly on the stairs. I lie 
down upon my bed. Spent, exhausted, I doze a little, 


. . . I hate him! 
No one noticed . . . no 
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perhaps, when I am startled by the opening of Mar- 
guerite’s door. My own door is open, and the room in 
darkness. It is Mrs. Easten who comes from Mar- 
guerite’s room. I can hear her clump! clump! all 
down the stairs, and clump! clump! up again, with a 
firm, manly step beside hers. 

Starting up, expecting I know not what, I see Judge 
Granger go with her into Marguerite’s room. What 
passes therein only those four ever know ! 

After a long time they come out, but a rush of blind- 
ing tears hides from me the face under the bridal veil. 
I hear the soft, silken rustle of Marguerite’s gown on 
the stair, and can tell by the hush which follows that 
they have entered the parlor . . . then the measured 
cadence of the marriage service . . . too distant to 
distinguish the words, which memory mechanically sup- 
plies . . . ‘“‘love, honor, and obey . . . keep to him 
only so long as you both shall live.” . . . I turn my 
tear-wet face to the wall, and laugh ! 

A clock somewhere strikes nine. Nine! It seems an 
eternity since all unsuspicious I went into the opposite 
room ! 

The gay murmur of voices begins again, and I hear 
Madame coming. I know her pattering little feet. She 
peeps into the darkened room, but I lie quite still, and 
she patters away. 


At last the guests depart. The storm is over, the 
rain has ceased, and the wind comes only in sobbing 
gusts, 

‘*Good night, Marguerite, my pearl!’ Mrs. Easten’s 
smooth, sweet tones float up to me, and I suddenly re- 


collect that it has been decided that Marguerite shall go 
at once to her husband’s home. I do not hear the reply. 
I never see Marguerite again ! 

Presently Madame comes, lamp in hand. 

**Tam glad to find you. I haf been most unhappy 
about you! What eez eet, mal a la téte?’’ compassion- 
ately. 

** No!” I say sullenly, face to the wall. 

The quick-witted little Parisienne’s eyes run over my 
wet garments, and the muddy, ruined, black silk; but 
she says nothing, and sets about disrobing in discreet 
silence. 

There is an amazed, dismayed pause in the disrobing 
when I suddenly ask if she will be willing to return to 
Tennessee to-morrow morning. But she consents. Ma- 
dame is never difficult. 


The feverish, sleepless night passes, and the dreaded 
morning has come which is to bring me face to face 
with Cousin David. WhenI have delayed as long as 
possible, I go down stairs, and find, with infinite relief, 
that he is not there. Mrs. Easten explains, with grace- 
ful ease, that he has been called away upon business. 
There is no more uneasy consciousness or embarrass- 
ment in her prominent eyes than in a couple of poathed 
eggs. But beyond a few polite generalities she makes 
no objection to our immediate departure, and when the 
skiff comes to take us to the packet, she accompanies 
us to the hedge. 


I look back. She stands bowing, smiling, waving 
adieu, and about her are lilies yellow and white. 
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Eouvs’ jail-birds—out they fly, 

To chop up the sea and darken the sky ! 

In a leathern bag they were sealed up fast, 
And into the hold of the good ship cast. 

All had gone well, but Ulysses slept, 

When the covetous mariners cautiously crept 
Into the hold, and forth did drag 

That double-sealed mysterious bag. 


Ah ha! small treasure they find within ; 
With a mighty rush and a soundful din 
Of the trumpets and fifes and reeds they blow, 
With hissing lashes of hail and snow, 
With many a hoot and taunting cry, 
£olus’ jail-birds—out they fly ! 
Evita M. THomMaAs. 
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By ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FREEMASONRY OF THE OPPRESSED. 

Miss HUNNIWELL was for a moment half-bewildered 
at the sight which she beheld on entering Hilda’s room. 
She had pictured to herself when she heard the shriek, 
and as she flew along the hall and up the stairway, a 
crowd of curious, chattering girls, whose witless tongues 
had brought to Hilda’s ears the knowledge of calamity. 
She expected to find them standing about their fainting 
companion, themselves pale and tearful over the result 
of their own thoughtlessness. But they were not there. 
The room was still and empty save for Hilda, lying in- 
sensible upon the floor, still clad in her riding-habit. 
The little jaunty cap she wore with it, which had be- 
come familiar to every wayfarer on the mountain roads 
for miles around, had fallen off, and her wealth of dark 
hair, released from its coil, was trailing on the carpet 
by her side. In falling she had caught the coverlet, and 
had dragged it half off the bed. It was the last uncon- 
scious effort at self-protection. Her arm now lay re- 
laxed and motionless. Her white face was upturned, 
and the fitful, stertorous sobbing which shook her frame 
was the only sign of life about her. Kindly nature had 
given way, and the over-strained heart was for a time 
unconscious of its agony. But she was entirely alone. 
Could it be that her tormentors had fled? The teacher 
did not deem it possible. She had come at once on 
hearing her cry. There was no time for any one to have 
escaped from the room. After a moment she became 
aware of something unusual in the appearance of the 
room. She could not at first determine what it was. 
She glanced quickly about to make sure of the change 
she felt rather than saw. The wardrobe, bureau, bed— 
all were in their accustomed places. The table in front 
of the fireplace and the little desk of bird’s-eye maple, 
with trimmings of wild cherry, at which Hilda always 
wrote her letters, was in its accustomed place beside the 
window that looked out upon the mountain. Yet there 
was something strange and unexpected—something that 
disquieted and surprised her. What could it be? It 
was not the pale face and relaxed form upon the floor. 
She had anticipated that. All at once she noted with 
surprise that the door that opened into Amy’s room was 
closed. She had not seen it shut for years—not since 
the two girls had become intimates. She had not looked 
for this, but in an instant she comprehended what had 
occurred. She had not been for a score of years teacher 
and confidant of all the girls that thronged the halls of 
Beechwood without knowing the innermost nature of 
every one of them. The clew to the situation was in 


etc. 


her hand. She divined instinctively the scene that had 
taken place. She saw, as it were, the cowering, hateful 
presence beyond the close-shut door, as well as the 
white-faced form upon the floor. A smile of sorrowful 
contempt parted her thin, soft lips as she thought what 
hand had struck the blow, and realized how doubly 
harsh her arrogance and pride must have made it. 

*¢ Poor child,’? she murmured, ‘‘ she has had a bitter 
foretaste of what is in store for her.” 

Then she tucked the gray curls behind her ears, a 
quick, instinctive gesture of preparation, and addressed 
herself to the task of restoring the prostrate figure to 
consciousness. A fainting girl was no new thing to her. 
She had seen scores of them, and knew exactly what 
was to bedone. Inanamazingly short time Hilda was 
sitting upright by the bedside, her teeth chattering, the 
dripping locks thrust back from her brow, her riding-cap 
hanging upon one side, and the long coil hanging down 
her back, and slowly untwisting itself, while her great 
wondering eyes sought those of the teacher, full of fear 
and full of questioning. But no questions were per- 
mitted. The nurse who had her in charge was both 
skillful and tender. Silence was imposed before she 
could open her lips to frame an inquiry. Very soon 
her habit was removed, a light wrapper substituted, 
and Hilda was lying on the bed watching the teacher 
as, with housewifely instinct, she shook out and hung 
up the clothing that had been cast aside. Then Miss 
Hunniwell went out into the hall. She knew the ad- 
vantage of leaving the dazed brain to work its way out 
of the mists of unconsciousness alone. She closed the 
door behind her, and stood upon the landing at the head 
of the stairway, gazing down into the sunlit hall be- 
low. Several of the pupils took occasion to leave their 
rooms, cross the hall, or descend the stairs as she waited. 
All of them stole quick, curious glances as they passed. 
Miss Hunniwell did not heed them, though with the 
teacher’s instinct she saw them all. Then she pulled a 
cord that rang a bell in some distant part of the house, 
and, after a moment’s waiting, gave an order to the 
servant who answered her summons. When she re- 
turned Miss Hunniwell took from her hands the tray she 
brought and re-entered Hilda’s room. She saw at once 
that reason had resumed her sway. She judged that 
memory had, in part at least, come back to her. The 
teacher wondered how much she remembered—how 
much she knew. She feared the effect upon her reason 
if all the sad truth were told at once. She knew that it 
was a case demanding all her care and pity. Love and 
duty were all enlisted in behalf of the fair victim of un- 
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toward fate. Hilda looked at her with surprise as she 
locked the door and came toward the bed with the tray 
in her hand. She seemed struggling to recall the events 
of the day. When she was bidden to partake of the 
simple fare set before her, she looked up and said : 

“Oh, Miss Hunniwell, please tell me what has hap- 
pened !”” 

‘*Hush, my dear, hush !” said the teacher, as she 
lifted a warning finger. ** You must keep still now. By- 
and-by I Will answer all your questions. ”’ 

The calm voice and composed look soothed the ex- 
cited girl at once. So she ate and drank obedient to 
the teacher’s behest, somewhat languidly, it is true, but 
not without relish ; for, despite the rebellion of her over- 
strained nerves, Hilda was young and healthy, and such 
natures not only quickly recuperate, but feel the de- 
mands ‘of appetite all the more keenly for the burden 
they have borne. So she ate the toast and arank the 
tea, and wondered what had happened that she should 
be thus attended as an invalid. The teacher said no- 
thing, but her manner was so tender and caressing that 
Hilda even found herself wondering at it, and the tears 
that filled her eyes were tears of gratitude. She knew 
that some evil impended over her. She remembered 
dimly the curious glances she had encountered in the 
village. She half recalled some terrible words that Amy 
had spoken. She had scarcely comprehended them at 
the time. She had only vaguely felt that she had become 
—she knew not what—a something terrible—so terrible 
that even her best friend regarded her with aversion. 
She was conscious that she was not as she had been the 
day before. The world was now her enemy. Hence- 
forth she was to be an outcast. She could not state the 
reason, but she felt the fact. All the world would stare 


at her hereafter as the men in the village had done that 
morning. 

The pity in the teacher’s eyes confirmed all this, She 
knew that her unwonted tenderness meant that she had 


no other friends. She thought dimly of Martin as lost 
—separated from her forever. She did not blame him. 
Why, she knew not, but she felt that she had become 
a leper, and that even her teacher waited on her thus 
at the risk of mortal contagion. She was very grateful 
to her. She wished that she might die then and there, 
and not live to know the agony she felt was in store for 
her. It would be so sweet to die with the knowledge 
that some one still loved her. She remembered that 
when the darkness came on she had felt herself all alone 
in the universe. The world had seemed to be slipping 
away from her, and she herself falling away down into 
darkness — unfathomable, boundless. She had come 
back—back into the world. No, not into the world— 
into the light—into life—her world—her narrow life, into 
which no one else might ever come. Even this gentle- 
hearted’ teacher might only approach its dim, intangible 
border. No loving presence could share with the deso- 
lation in which she must hereafter dwell. The best 
could but give her sympathy and pity, where everybody 
had given love and honor hitherto. She did not under- 
stand it, but she accepted it as a doom of which she 
had somehow become conscious. It seemed like a ter- 
ribie dream, but she knew it was a more terrible reality. 
She could not define it. The words that Amy had used 
had slipped away from her; but they were terrible 
words, and her look of hate and disgust had been still 
more terrible. She wondered if the teacher loved her. 
That good lady had taken away the tray, and now stood 
by the window gazing out upon the mountain. She was 
trying to decide what she would say to Hilda—what she 
would tell her of all that she had learned. Hilda raised 


herself on her elbow and looked at her. Would she— 
would anybody love her hereafter ? Would Martin ?— 
Ah! how her brain reeled. She remembered now. That 
was the question she had asked herself when the dark- 
ness fell upon her. It was of him she had thought in 
that moment ere she fell into the abyss of silence. She 
must give him up. Love could only be to her a name. 
It had been a matter of course hitherto. She had not 
known how bright the sunshine was until the eclipse 
had come. Could it have been only a terrible dream ? 

She glanced at the door that led into Amy’s room. It 
was shut close. Her eyes swept about the room. All 
that had been Amy’s was removed. Ah! how terrible 
must be the contagion with which she was smitten so 
suddenly. Her eye fell upon the heap of trinkets Amy 
had cast in reckless disorder upon the bed. Everything 
confirmed her fear. It was—it must be—all too true. 
Only her father was left her now. Her father! What 
was this horrible fear? What had she heard? What 
had Amy said about her father ? 

Hilda uttered a moan, and the teacher sprang to 
her side. She saw that memory had now fully re- 
turned, and her cheek blanched at the thought of 
all that this fair child must face. She threw her 
arms about her and kissed her again and again—not 
without a thrill of terror at what she did. Could it 
be? Was this fair thing a groan came from her 
lips. Even the guard which years of discipline had set 
upon them could not repress her anguish. Hilda heard 
—saw—felt the truth. Her very lips grew white. Her 
nostrils quivered and her eyes glared with terror, but not 
for herself. She had forgotten her own woe. Her father 
alone filled her consciousness. He was in peril—per- 
haps suffering, dying. 

She caught the teacher by the shoulders; held her 
fast at arm’s length, and gazing into her frightened face 
cried in tones of fierce, threatening agony : 

‘*My father! My father! What about my father ?” 

There was a moment’s silence. The teacher could 
not answer. She could only wonder dimly, how much 
the girl knew—how much she guessed. Hilda’s fingers 
buried themselves in the soft white shoulders of the 
slender, gray-haired lady. She even shook her like a 
child as she said in hoarse, terrible tones : 

‘*Speak quick—my father !”’ 

The teacher recovered her self-control with an effort. 
She looked calmly into her questioner’s eyes and an- 
swered : 

‘* He is dead !”” 

The glaring eyeballs grew glassy in their fixed stare. 
The strained muscles relaxed— 

‘* Dead! Dead !”’ ‘ 

A dazed, incredulous expression succeeded to the 
strained glare in her eyes. ‘‘ Dead! Dead!” she re- 
peated dully and vacantly, as if she could not compre- 
hend the meaning of the words. 

Then the teacher with gentle force bore her back upon 
the pillow and kindly and tenderly told her all that she 
knew of her father’s death—carefully avoiding all allu- 
sion to what she had learned in regard to Hilda herself. 
Tears came to her relief very soon. Sorrow succeeded 
to terror. She turned her face to the pillow and 
wept in an agony of grief. After a time the teacher 
left her, hoping that her overwrought system might 
find relief in sleep. She was not mistaken; after an 
hour of silent weeping Hilda slept. The teacher had 
locked the door as she passed out, to secure her from 
interruption. Once the door of Amy’s room opened, 
and she peered in with a sinister look upon her thin, 
pinched face. Close beside the bed she saw a letter. 
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With stgalthy steps she crept forward, seized it, and re- 
treated to her own room. A half-hour afterward she 
came again. There was a glow of malignant triumph 
on her face as she crept forward and deposited the letter 
where she had found it. Then she closed and locked 
the door, and threw the key as far as she could out of 
the window. The letter was that which Mr. Gilman 
had written to the mistress of Beechwood. 

Two hours had passed when Hilda awoke. The terror 
of the morning had all departed. Sorrow for her father’s 
death had swallowed up all other thought. She had for- 
gotten Amy’s words. She remembered dimly that some- 
thing had separated them, but she cared little for it. 
The world was nothing to her if her father was not to 
be init. She thought of Martin, and wondered dimly 
why he had not come to her. She did not care very 
much. . It would hardly have been a consolation, yet 
she wished he had come. Then her thoughts wandered 
away to the scene of her father’s death. She felt an 
unconquerable desire to see the place where he had 
fought and died in defense of his honor. She knew that 
he had not engaged in the removal of the slaves from 
any especial regard for their well being. Indeed, she 
knew his almost savage aversion to the victims of 
slavery, as well as the institution itself. He had done 
this simply to redeem his pledge to his dead brother. 
She could not help exulting, even in her sorrow, over 
his steadfast devotion to the pledge he had given. She 
must see the scene of his sacrifice. She must go and 
weep upon his grave. She had given him up. She knew 
he was dead. Of that she had nota doubt. Yet his 
presence seemed still to fill the world. She rose. to bring 
his portrait from a frame on which it rested on the little 
bureau. As she did so her foot crushed a paper lying 


at the bedside. She stooped and picked it up. Without 
looking at it she went to the bureau, and resting her 
arms upon it, gazed long and lovingly at her father’s 


face. Then she pressed the picture to her heart— 
kissed it again and again—dimmed it with her tears 
—wiped the cold, bright surface of the daguerreotype 
with her handkerchief, and watched the beloved fea- 
tures as they emerged again from the misty film that 
overspread the plate. 

By-and-by she noted the letter which she still held. 
She saw her father’s name. She did not stop to ask to 
whom it belonged, but read on, line after line, until her 
cheek blanched with terror. The old horror of the 
morning had come back—no longer vague and indis- 
tinct, but clear and tangible. The terrible truth was 
here revealed without the shadow of concealment. She 
was not only bereaved, but debased. The father she had 
adored was not her father. Could it be? She would 
not believe it. And yet it seemed as if there could be 
no mistake. It had been learned from documents found 
on his person. Had his own lips bidden her to disbe- 
lieve his life ? She could not. She would not. And then, 
what was that about herself? It mattered very little 
now that she was doubly fatherless. Yet it was terrible 
to contemplate. Could it be? She pushed back her 
hair, and gazed long and anxiously at her reflection in 
the mirror. She noted the clear white of the eye— 
pearly to the very edge of the dark iris. Then she 
thrust back her sleeve and noted the texture of the soft 
white skin—traced the course of the blue veins through 
its transparent whiteness—the nails pink and pearly to 
the very base—caught the mass of hair that trailed 
down her back, and held it betwixt her eye and the 
light, noting its soft, silken texture and the rich brown 
tinge that it gave forth. Was it possible? Had her 
father deceived her when he told of her mother—of the 





orchards of Italy and the russet-coated pears of Pied- 
mont, for which she moaned so piteously when the 
touch of death was on her wasted frame? Was the 
ivory miniature that hung in her bosom a lie ? She drew 
it forth and gazed upon it—held it up beside her face 
and scanned the reflection in the glass—placed it beside 
the little frame, and asked herself, could he have dealt 
falsely with any one—least of all with the memory of 
the fair wife whose love never lost its potency ? ‘‘ Never ! 
never !’’ she said to herself, and her dark eye flashed 
with pride. Falsehood could not inhabit that citadel of 
honor. Then she was his daughter—the daughter of 
that fair woman whom he loved—and this foul taint— 
it was all a lie—a terrible nightmare—a horrible mis- 
take! Yet it was he that said it. It was his cold, dead 
lips that had sent to her the message of dishonor. It was 
he who had left as his sole heritage, perhaps, the know- 
ledge of illegitimacy—the curse of servile parentage— 
the horror of a tainted blood ! How she loathed herself 
as she thought of it! She tore open her robe and 
gazed upon her palpitating bosom. She wished that 
she might tear out the heart that throbbed beneath it. 
She would willingly pour out her very life if the one 
drop that corrupted its red tide—the one drop of darker, 
baser blood—might only flow forth and leave her dead 
body undefiled. Oh, it was terrible! At once bereaved 
and debased forever? Even the fair white breast seemed 
foul and loathsome as the tettered leper’s skin. But if 
there should be a mistake—a doubt? Ah, that were 
more terrible still! A doubt! With the suggestion 
came the thought of Martin. A doubt—only a doubt, 
perhaps, but a doubt so terrible that it stabs love to 
death! She walked back and forth across the room. 
Her stockinged feet gave forth no sound. The moan of 
her unsyllabled agony dies upon her lips. She must 
give him up, too! Father, mother, lover—even her own 
identity—gone at one fell swoop of fate! Ah, she can 
never come to his arms now! All the bright visions of 
love-crowned life are swept away. Doubt is as bad as 
certainty. Even if she could hide it fate might reveal 
the hideous fact. The brand she had escaped a child 
might bear! No! no! no! Love was not for her! 
Midnight had fallen on her morning. 

A knock at the door startled her. She stood and 
listened in silence. A strange terror seized upon her. 
Then the knock was repeated, and a note. was thrust 
under the door. She gazed at the white missive in 
affright. After a time, half smiling at her fears, she 
picked it up and read: 

‘‘DearR Miss HARGROVE: You are in great peril, but 
you have friends who will help you. The bloodhounds are 
on your track. Meet me at the back gate of the seminary 
at the time of evening prayers. Do not leave your room 
on any account during the day. You are surrounded by 
enemies. Trust noone. Prepare for a long journey, but 
take as little as possible. Dress warmly, plainly. Remem- 
ber, you promised to trust me. God bless and strengthen 
you. Yours hastily, 

“*“G. AMory.”’ 

The letter was scrawled hastily in pencil. It was 
from the minister in the village. Thank God, she had 
one friend—yes, two. Yet, stop; they were friends 
only from pity. It were better she had none. What 
did it mean? Indanger? What peril could threaten 
her? At once it flashed upon her. She caught up the 
lawyer’s letter and read its woful sentences again. Ah, 
it was plain now! The administrator had arrived. He 
had come for her. She was a slave. The law would 
give her to him. What mattered her past life—her 
present surroundings! They only served as a back- 
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The law 
The law 


ground to make the future more terrible. 
knew her only as a slave—a chattel—a thing. 
was her enemy henceforth. 

And now a new, overmastering terror got hold upon 
her—the terror of the hunted fugitive. Bereavement, 
debasement, the loss of love, friends, everything was 
forgotten in one idea—how the terrible doom of the 
future might be avoided. Strange enough, she did 
not once think of death as a refuge. Flight, escape, 
was all that filled her mind. She ran to the window 
and gazed out upon the mountain. The dark ever- 
greens seemed to offer shelter. If she could only get 
among them she would be safe. ‘‘ Surrounded by ene- 
mies.’* Whom did he mean ? Who could be her enemy ? 
Not Miss Hunniwell, certainly. A slight noise in the next 
room caused her to start. Ah, he was right! She had 
enemies—one at least, and if that one, why not many ? 
She threw up the window and leaned far out to see if 
she could not discover anything that betokened peril. 
Was the house guarded? How would the law lay its 
hand on her. Would all her pretty little keepsakes be 
torn from her. Would they put shackles on her wrists ? 
Would she be sold in the market-place? Would her 
charms be bartered for gold? Of course. She was a 
slave, and a slave can have no right. All that she had 
—aye, all that she was—the law would give to a mas- 
ter! She felt as if she could not wait until the night. 
She must leap out and fly at once. She remembered 
how she had climbed down from the roof that lay 
just below her window. She clambered unconsciously 
upon the window-sill. A quick, shrill whistle startled 


her. It was from the copse upon the hill-side, hardly 
a bow-shot away, but above the level of the casement. 
She glanced hurriedly along the dark belt of ever- 
green. Nothing. Another whistle—soft, quick, fur- 
tive. It fastens her glance upon one spot—the darkest 
covert on the hill-side. Out of the thick verdure flashes 
a gleam of white—a token, a signal—quickly with- 
drawn. She gazes where it was in sickening terror. 
There is a motion of the branches. Fear keeps her 
still. She watches the opening, paralyzed with horror. 
While she looks a face appears, framed in the green 
foliage. It looks into her eyes, but she is not afraid. 
The freemasonry of slavery has already taught her its 
signals of distress and succor. The hailing-sign of uni- 
versal brotherhood catches her eye. She knows that 
the face is that of a friend. It beckons to her. She 
shakes her head. It importunes with eager eyes. She 
still refuses. It gesticulates wildly, it pleads, it begs, 
She slips off the window seat, writes a hasty note, 
ties it about a bit of stone she has brought in from 
one of her rambles, and throws it as far out upon the 
mountain-side as she can. She sees the Face run 
toward it cautiously; pick it up; read it; nod assent, 
and then suddenly steal away. She wonders at its 
strange caution, but she trusts the Face implicitly. 
Degradation had begun its work. To her the Face 
meant fellowship, fraternity. Between them was a tie 
the sword could not cut asunder. The fire could not 
burn nor many waters quench her trust. The face was 
black ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PERIOD II—CHAPTER V. 

THE morrow has come. Mrs. Churchill has risen, re- 
freshed and healthful, from pleasing dreams of sunshine 
and lansquenet. Sarah has tossed between vexed vi- 
sions and unwonted wakefulness, And Belinda? Be- 
linda makes no complaint of her night. She looks older 
than when she went to bed, but the cold is pinching, 
and for the last year and a half she has been perceptibly 
ageing. The morrow has come, and the Professor. To- 
day he is not ushered into the little dark back-room, 
but is led by a full-buttoned, pompous Tommy into the 
drawing-room, where his grandmother-elect sits ready 
and alone to receive him. 

Perhaps they have not a great deal to say to each 
other. At all events the interval is short before 
the bell is rung and a message given to request Miss 
Churchill to come down. She is sitting in her little 
chilly bed-room, her cheek pressed against the window- 
pane, and her eyes idly following the dirty sparrows 
on the leads. 

Without a moment’s lingering, she obeys. As she 
enters the room her betrothed advances to meet her. 

‘Tam happy to be able to inform you,”’’ he says, in 
his stiff Donnish voice, ‘‘ that your grandmother is good 
enough to say that she has no obstacle to oppose to our 
union.”’ 


“*T told you that she would not,’ replies Belinda 
calmly ; ‘‘ I knew that she could spare me.” 

The words are simple and simply spoken, with no 
special stress or significant accent laid upon them; and 
yet under them the old lady winces. 

‘“*Tt is no case of ‘ sparing,’’’ she says sharply. ‘‘ Of 
course it is a break-up to our little circle; but I have no 
right to allow personal feeling to influence me. You are 
old enough to decide for yourself; you are of age; you 
came of age six months ago. Ina case of this kind, a 
third person has no business to interfere ; and of course 
if you are sincerely fond of each other—”’ 

Belinda shivers. 

‘“Fond! it is no question of fondness!” she says, 
breathing quick and short, and ina concentrated low 
voice ; ‘“‘you entirely misapprehend. I thought that 
Mr. Forth had explained to you; it is a mariage de rai- 
son; we marry one another because we can be useful to 
each other. Is it not so ?’’ appealing to him with 
abrupt and uncompromising directness. 

‘Mrs, Churchill must be as well aware as yourself,” 
he replies pettishly, ‘‘ that I have no reason to wish for 
exaggerated profession of affection.”’ 

‘* Well, I will leave you to settle it between your- 
selves,”’ cries Mrs. Churchill rather hastily, gathering 
up her work and making for the door ; eluding, as she 
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has made a golden rule of doing through life, any scene 
that threatened to be disagreeable. ‘‘ You will stay to 
luncheon, of course, Mr. Forth ?” 

Nodding and smiling, she withdraws; and the dogs, 
with their usual fine tact, follow her—all but Jane. As 
soon as she is gone : 

‘‘T hope,” says Belinda, fixing her joyless, unbashful 
eyes full upon him—-eyes with enough coldness in them 
to freeze a voleano— that there is no misapprehension, 
that you understand our relative positions as I do.” 

‘‘T believe that there is no necessity to go over the 
same ground again !”’ he answers snappishly. 

His snappishness does not infect her. 

‘It is better to go over it now while it is yet time, 
than afterwards, when it would be too late,’’ she an- 
swers earnestly. 

He has drawn near his usual magnet, the fire, and is 
chafing his bloodless hands over it. Perhaps this is the 
reason why he expresses neither assent nor dissent. 

‘*T want to make it quite clear to you,”’ she says, still 
in that same deeply earnest voice, ‘‘so that you may 
not have cause to reproach me afterward, or think that 
I have dealt unjustly with you: I have not one grain of 
love to give you, nor ever shall have !”’ letting fall each 
slow word with a weight of heavy emphasis. ‘‘ Many 
men—most men—would refuse a woman upon such 
terms. It is open to you still to refuse me.” 

The person she is addressing moves uneasily in his chair. 

‘‘T imagined,”’ he says fretfully, ‘‘ that we had treated 
this subject exhaustively yesterday.” 

‘* We cannot treat it too exhaustively,’’ she answers 
persistently ; ‘‘ though I cannot love you—happily for 
you, you have no wish that I should—I will do my best 
by you; I will be as useful to you as I can. From what 


I gather of your circumstances I imagine that I can be 


very useful to you. You are not young; you have not 
good health; you are lonely.”’ 

A certain sound of fidgeting from the chair so chillily 
drawn close to the hearth betrays that there is some- 
thing in this catalogue of his infirmities not altogether 
agreeable to its occupant. 

‘**T am lonely too, in my way,’ continues Belinda, 
with an unconscious accent of self-pity ; ‘‘ we can help 
each other; you will teach me,” appealing to him with 
that hopeless, cold gentleness of hers. ‘‘I shall be a 
dull scholar, and never do you credit; but you will teach 
me; we will do our best by each other.”’ 

As she finishes speaking she draws nearer to him, and 
holds out her young soft hand, as if to seal with it this 
frosty bargain. He takes it formally, but does not press 
it any more than he had pressed her grandmother’s. 
Perhaps he has no inclination. Perhaps he dares not. 

Belinda sits down opposite to him; the light from 
the window, such as it is, falling full on her face; her 
hands folded in her lap, and her eyes looking straight 
before her. There is something so odd and strained in 
her attitude that Jane, well-meaning but injudicious, 
goes up to her and rubs ber long nose and her pink- 
rimmed eyes against her knees to cheer her. 

‘*Had your grandmother been able to spare me a few 
more minutes,’’ says Mr. Forth, in a key in which a 
slight tinge of umbrage is perceptible, ‘‘I could have 
wished to enter with her into some details, upon which, 
as things now are, I have been unable to touch; with 
regard to the date, for instance, I should be unwilling 
to hurry you unduly, but—”’ 

During the whole of his last sentence she has felt him 
watching her narrowly. Is this the touchstone that he 
is applying to her sincerity? Does he expect her to 
turn as dishonestly restive as Sarah had obviously done 


whenever any suggestion of a like nature had been made 
to her? The idea crosses her mind with a sort of thin 
fugitive amusement. 

‘** You need not consult granny,” she answers coldly ; 
‘vou had better arrange it so as best to suit your own 
convenience. ”’ 

There is such an evident good faith, such an entire 
absence of ali desire of evasion in her look and tone, 
that his scrutiny relaxes, 

‘*¢ Tt is all one to me,”’ she says; ‘‘ there is nothing to 
wait for.”’ 

In her tone is such a flat, tame hopelessness that 
Jane redoubles her rubbing against her knees, and ac- 
companies it with an acute, short bark. If that will 
not put her in spirits, nothing will. 

‘“*T should, of course,’? pursues Mr. Forth, ‘‘ be 
anxious to leave you sufficient time for such prepara- 
tions as you may wish to make.”’ 

‘* What preparations ?”’ she asks brusquely ; ‘‘ I need 
none. You are past the age, I suppose, when marriage 
festivities would give you much pleasure; and they 
would be entirely out of place here.’’ 

“*It is however usual, I believe,’’ he answers, in an 
annoyed tone, ‘“‘to make some slight sacrifices to con- 
ventionality on an occasion of this kind; it is usual—”’ 

‘*¢ Tt is usual to love one another !”’ breaks in she with 
a bitter laugh. ‘‘ What is usual with others does not 
apply to us; you need not take my preparations into 
your calculations.”’ 

He is silent, but his face expresses vexation. 

“Tt had better be soon,’’ continues Belinda coolly ; 
‘*T shall be in the way here if it is not. They want to 
be rid of me; they want to go to the south of France; 
it had better be soon.”’ i 

But even now Professor Forth does not immediately 
answer. Perhaps this mode of treating the question 
of an approaching marriage seems to him even more 
baffling than Sarah’s. At last: 

“It is extremely fortunate for me,’’ he says slowly, 
and without any perceptible exhilaration of tone, ‘‘ to 
find you so ready to meet my views.”’ 

‘¢ There is nothing to wait for,’’ repeats she flatly. It 
seems as if in this phrase there were a dismal charm for 
her. 

Again there is a pause, during which Belinda’s eyes 
rest upon her betrothed’s face with a look of cold ex- 
pectancy. 

‘* Were I not reassured,’’ he begins at length, ‘‘ by the 
indifference you express as to the date, I should hesitate 
to name one so early as the tenth of next month.”’ 

‘* Could it not be sooner ?”’ asks Belinda curtly. 

He looks at her in unfeigned astonishment. In this 
family is he to experience no medium between disin- 
genuous procrastination and unmaidenly haste ? 

Belinda sees and interprets his look, but her eyes do 
not fall; her cheeks do not color beneath it. 

‘* When a thing has to be done,” she says, with a sort 
of restlessness for a moment ruffling her hitherto deathly 
calm, ‘‘ it is well that it should be done at once; I hate 
dawdling !”” 

‘*T fear,’’ he says, in a perplexed and not particularly 
pleased voice, ‘‘ that my engagements will not allow of 
my suggesting an earlier date. I had thought that the 
tenth would have left a clear fortnight, before the com- 
mencement of term, for whatever journey—”’ 

‘* Journey !”? she interrupts almost rudely, breathing 
quick. ‘‘ What journey ? do you mean a wedding tour ?” 
with an accent of indescribable shrinking. ‘“‘ Why should 
we make one at all? why should we not go straight to 
Oxbridge ?”’ 
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‘*T am sorry,” he answers stiffly, ‘‘ to disoblige you; 
but, quite independently of present arrangements, I 
have been advised by my medical man to try the effect 
of a more bracing air, as a corrective to the extreme re- 
laxingness of Oxbridge !”’ 

She is silent for a moment; then: 

‘*Of course,’’ she says grudgingly, ‘‘if it is a matter 
of health, I can say nothing; but, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would far rather go straight to Oxbridge.” 


‘* He is not going to stay to luncheon, then ?” cries 
Sarah, in an exhilarated voice, running into the drawing- 
room ; after having been hanging perilously far over the 
upper banisters unseen, to speed the parting guest. 
‘*Thank God for that! There are sweetbreads for lun- 
cheon, and I should have been sorry to miss them, as I 
certainly should, for nothing would have induced me to 
sit down with him !”’ 

‘*T think you will have to get over that little difficulty 
in time !’’ replies Belinda dryly. 

She had risen to bid her betrothed good-by, and yet 
stands. She is holding her cold right hand, which still 
seems to feel the chill impress of his frosty hand-shake, 
to the fire. 

‘* He is gone for good, is he not ?’”’ continues Sarah, 
hurrying up; ‘‘ you have thought better of it ? it was 
only a joke? As a joke, it was nota bad one. Iam 
not sure,’’ with a glance of indignant admiration at 
her sister, ‘‘ that, in that point of view, it was not an 
improvement even upon mine in the same line ; but one 
may have too much of it. It was a joke, was it not ?’’ 

‘*On the contrary,’ replies Belinda, with as icy a 
composure as if her lover’s bloodless eld were infec- 
tious, and she had caught it; ‘‘ the day is fixed !”’ 

In her hasty entrance Sarah had left the door ajar, 
and through it her grandmother now enters; ities 
apparently overheard the last words. 

‘* The day fixed !”’ repeats she, with her eyes dancing; ; 
‘*my dear Belinda, you take us by storm! we are ina 
whirl! But fixed for when ?” 

‘*For the tenth of next month,” replies Belinda 
curtly, turning away her dull face from her beaming 
questioner, and speaking in a key, if possible, yet more 
frozen than before. 

““The tenth !’? repeats Mrs. Churchill, in a tone into 
which she honestly, if not very successfully, tries to in- 
fuse a tinge of regret; ‘“‘that issoon! You are in a 
hurry to leave us !”’ 

‘There is nothing to wait for,’ replies Belinda, me- 
chanically repeating her dreary formula. 

‘*T cannot think how we shall manage about your 
clothes !”’ continues Mrs. Churchill, growing pink with 
pleasure, and her old dimple reappearing. ‘‘ We shall 
be shockingly hurried‘! we must go about your under- 
clothes and lingerie this afternoon. Mary Smith in 
Sloane Street is excellent, is she not, Sarah? but she 
has already half a dozen wedding orders.”’ 

**She may be spared a seventh,”’ replies Belinda, with 
a bitter small smile. ‘‘I will have no new clothes !”’ 

‘“*That means, of course, that you are not in earn- 
est,’’ says Mrs. Churchill, with a disappointed refrige- 
ration of tone ; ‘‘ that the whole thing is a fiction; you 
might as well have said so at first !”’ 


A flash of hope has come into Sarah’s sunny eyes as 
she looks eagerly at her sister; but at the expression of 
that sister’s face, it at once dies down again. , 

“Do not be afraid,” says Belinda quietly, “it is no 
fiction; but I will have no new clothes: you will have 
the more money to spend at Monaco.”’ 

** Monaco ! Monaco !”’ repeats Mrs. Churchill, hiding 
a look of conscious guilt under a fretful air; ‘ you have 
Monaco on the brain ; it is your idée fixe! butas to your 
clothes—’’ 

** As to my clothes—simply I will not have any,”’ re- 
plies Belinda, with a look of imperative decision. 

‘*T should have thought them the one Goschen in 
your desert,’’ says Sarah, with an annoyed laugh; 
‘*them and the presents.”’ 

‘* Presents |’? echoes Belinda impatiently; ‘‘I will 
have no presents !”’ 

‘*In short,’? says Mrs. Churchill sarcastically, ‘‘ you 
and the Professor will crawl in a four-wheeled cab to a 
registry-office at eight o’clock in the morning.” 

‘* Tf you substitute a church for a registry-oftice, you 
have exactly expressed my intention.”’ 

There is an aghast silence. Sarah and Mrs Churchill 
look at one another. Something in their interchange of 
glances grates upon Belinda. 

‘* You will never understand,’’ she says, exchanging 
her icy calm voice for one of excessive irritability ; such 
irritability as of late her family had been too well ac- 
quainted with, ‘‘and it is no use explaining to you. I 
am tired of explaining to you that this is not an ordi- 
nary marriage; what is there to make a gala of, and 


buy new clothes for, ina mere matter of business? I 
tell you it is a mere matter of business ; I keep dinning 


it into your ears, but you will not understand! it is a 
mere matter of business !”’ 

She repeats it over and over again, as if to reassure 
herself by the strength and number of her own repe- 
titions, and looks round at her two auditors, as if 
daring them to oppose any contradiction to her asser- 
tion. Neither of them does. It is, indeed, some mo- 
ments before either of them finds anything to say. 
Then— 

“Have you made this quite clear to Professor 
Forth ?”? asks Mrs. Churchill dryly. 

‘* Quite !”’ replies Belinda excitedly ; ‘‘ quite! I made 
it as clear as the sun in heaven; he quite understands ; 
he fully agrees with me; he is quite of my way of 
thinking.” 

‘‘He must be a very odd bridegroom,’”’ says Mrs. 
Churchill sarcastically. 

‘“*It is a marriage of the mind !”’ replies Belinda, still 
more excitedly, looking round with angry suspicion in 
search of the ridicule which she dimly feels may attach 
to her last utterance. ‘‘I do not suppose that there is 
anything very odd in two people hoping to draw a cer- 
tain amount of rational happiness from such.” 

Mrs. Churchill turns away to conceal an ungovern- 
able smile. 

‘‘A marriage of the mind !”” repeats Sarah, with a 
disgusted accent ; ‘*well, I have heard of them before, 
but this is the first time ‘that I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting one; and I humbly hope it may be the last.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE sweetest songs are never sung ; 

The fairest pictures never hung : 

The fondest hopes are never told ;— 
They are the heart’s most cherished gold. 


For in the country of the heart, 
There is a realm from this apart, 
Whose pictures are too pure for earth ; 
Whose language is of heavenly birth. 
Henry A. LAvVELy. 








SoMETHING was recently said in these columns in rela- 
tion to an alleged plan for a great Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, and it was suggested that opposition to such 
a scheme came with but poor grace from Protestants, 
whose claim has always been that the spread of intelli- 
gence must strengthen the cause of Christianity. It is 
curious that close upon this proposition there follows a 
striking instance of intellectual independence on the part 
of a Roman Catholic scholar. This is nothing less than a 
declaration which would have meant the rack and thumb- 
screw for its author not so very many years ago. Francis 
Lenormant, author of ‘‘ Beginnings of History,’’ is Profes- 
sor of Archeology in the National Library of France, and 
his learning and research have placed him among the lead- 
ers in that line of investigation. His studies, it appears, 
have convinced him that the Mosaic Narrative, as it is 
called, is the result of investigation and compilation rather 
than of direct inspiration or revelation. This conclusion 
was reached after a careful comparison of the biblical ac- 
count with records which long antedate the books of Moses. 
The account of the creation he finds to be a somewhat 
emended version of ‘‘a tradition whose origin is lost in 
the night of the remotest ages,’’ and which all the great 
tribal divisions of Western Asia possessed incommon. He 
finds these narratives, however, inspired under Moses’ 
hand with an entirely new spirit. One God is enthroned 
in the place of the many worshipped by the Chaldees and 
the Babylonians ;.moral truths take the place of gross 
realisms, and, while the form of the tradition is preserved, 
the difference between the biblical and Chaldaic narra- 
tives is so striking as to constitute, in Professor Lenor- 
mant’s opinion, one of the most extraordinary of religious 
revolutions. ‘‘I do not hesitate,’’ he says, ‘‘to find in it 
the effect of a supernatural intervention of divine Provi- 
dence, and I bow before the God who inspired the law and 
the prophets.’? These be bold words coming from’ an 
avowed Catholic, and the theological situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the American edition of his 
book is brought out under the sanction of the Union Tieo- 
logical Seminary of New York, perhaps the most promi- 
nent of the orthodox Protestant schools. Does this mean 
that the doctrine of direct divine revelation is no longer 
held in its old-time plenary force? Such has been the ten- 
dency outside of the ecclesiastical schools for a long time, 
and if a Romanist can write and Presbyterians publish 
such a work as Professor Lenormant’s, we may be sure 
that Herbert Spencer and Professor Tyndall will not be so 
severely dealt with at the hands of the orthodox as they 
have been heretofore. Both these authors have repeatedly 
asserted their belief in a Supreme Being, manifest to con- 
sciousness though hidden from science, and they, as well 
as their pupils, have protested against being classifi¢d as 
atheists because of their qualified unbelief in revealed 
religion. 


THE two volumes of poetry from which we are per- 
mitted to select Mlustrations for the opening article in 
this week’s ConTINENT, are respectively among the oldest 
and the youngest of those fascinating collections of Eng- 
lish verse which are now found in every household where 








a taste for literature is cultivated. ‘‘Bryant’s Family 
Library of Poetry and Song’’ made its appearance when 
its venerable editor was in the full maturity of his literary 
powers, and successive editions, each better than its pre- 
decessors, were prepared under his personal supervision, 
and the superb memorial edition, embodying his latest and 
most thorough revision, was issued shortly after his<death. 
“The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song”? is the latest 
aspirant for popular favor. Edited by Charlotte Fiske 
Bates, it combines in a manner peculiar to itself the most 
attractive features of its class. 


Wnuart the inward reasons may be, for the book-covers 
of the season of 1882-83 only the publishers are compe- 
tent totell us. The favorite tint appears to be a livid gray, 
unpleasant to the eye, showing every spot or trace of wear, 
and giving the utmost melancholy to every foot of space 
occupied on book-shelves. The other extreme occurs in 
unexpected places, and a book deserving substantial and 
elegant binding comes in a showy and over-decorated 
form, prejudicing the prudent buyer at the first glance. 

Unfortunately this must be said in the present case ;} 
but, passing beyond the cover, a very beautiful specimen 
of book-making is before us, and even slight examination 
shows the unusual value of the work done. Mr. Wood- 
berry, while somewhat lacking in practical experience, is 
a trained writer, a careful searcher after facts, and the 
master of a clear and pleasing style. His special advan- 
tage lies in having had the advice and direction of Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, and access to his valuable 
collection ; and while his work is less full of detail than 
some may wish, it is one of the utmost practical use to the 
general reader. The opening chapter discusses the origin 
of wood engraving, and differs in some of its conclusions 
from Otley and other authorities, ignoring some rather 
traditional early work, and fixing the period in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, giving an interesting re- 
production of one of the prints of the Formschneider—a 
“St. Christopher carrying the Infant Jesus over the Sea.”’ 
He glances at phases of progress, and sums up the chief 
points of this first period, and of its passage to wider in- 
fluence, in a few telling words. ‘‘ At first,’’ he says, ‘‘ the 
art served medieval religion; afterward it took a wider 
range, and by both its serious and satirical works afforded 
valuable aid in the progress of the Reformation, while it 
rendered the earliest printed books more attractive. 
Finally, in the hands of the great engravers—of Diirer, 
who, still mastered by the medizval spirit, employed it to 
embody the German Renaissance; of Maximilian’s artists, 
who recorded in it the dying picturesqueness and chivalric 
spirit of the Middle Ages; of Holbein, who first heralded 
by means of it the intelligence and sentiment of modern 
times—it produced its chief monuments, which, for the 
most part, will here be dealt with in order to illustrate its 
value as a fine art practiced for its own sake, as a trust- 
worthy record of popular customs, ideas and taste.”’ 

The chapter on ‘‘Thke Block Books,”’ with its profuse 
illustrations ; the succeeding one on ‘‘ Early Printed Books 





(1) A History OF Woop ENGRAVING. By George E. Woodberry. 
Tilustrated. 4to, pp. 221, $2.50. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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in the North,’’ which contains some very vivid examples 
of the uncouth yet powerful Northern imagination, both 
hold a presentation of facts that will fix the attention of 
even the casual reader. The chapter on “‘ Early Italian 
Wood Engraving ”’ is also of singular interest, the writer 
having evidently written with an enthusiasm his public 
will share. With Albert Direr and his successors he is 
on more familiar ground; but his summary of the causes 
through which the art declined is of real value. The 
modern school in England, France and America is con- 
densed into one chapter, and his conclusions as to Ame- 
rican art will undoubtedly stir up discussion among the 
partisans of the various schools. .He takes ground de- 
cidedly that ‘‘white-line work is the peculiar province of 
the wood engraver,”’’ and deprecates the fancy for misty and 
uncertain effects, giving well-chosen illustrations of every 
point made. It is difficult to see how his conclusions can 
be escaped, and those who regret the abandonment of line 
will rejoice in this telling argument for a return to it, 
ending in a page or two which we quote in part: 

‘*The capacity of any new school should be-judged by the 
best it has produced ; but, even in the best work, it is not diffi- 
cult to discern at times the same tendencies that have been the 
main cause of failure in the less good work. The obscuration 
of leading outlines, the disregard of substance, shape and mate- 
rial in leaf, cloud and stuffs; the neglect of relief and perspec- 
tive; the crowding of the ground with meaningless lines, either 
undirected or misdirected, or uselessly refined; the aim at an 
effect by an arrangement of color almost independent of form ; 
the attempt to make a momentary impression on the eye, instead 
of to give lasting pleasure to the mind through the artistic 
sense ; and, especially in the best work, the lack of perfect and 
masterly finish in all portions of the design, however insignifi- 
cant by comparison with the leading parts—these must be counted 
as defects. How much of such failure is due to the designer it 
is impossible to determine without sight of the original draw- 
ings ; a considerable portion of the fault may rest with him ; in 
wood engravings as art works the union of designer and crafts- 
man is inseparable—the two stand or fall together. But when 
all deductions have been made the best engravers may rightly be 
very proud of their work, confident of their future and hopeful 
of great things. With such perfect technical skill as they pos- 
sess, with such form and texture as they have represented with 
care, truth and beauty ; with such softness of tone and power of 
both delicate and strong line as some of their number have 
earned the mastery of, the value of future work depends only on 
the wisdom of their aims.”’ 

A carefully-prepared index gives the greater value to a 
book which deserves all the appreciation it will undoubt- 
edly secure. 


No better illustration and corroboration of certain points 
made in Mr. Woodberry’s final pages can be found than in 
the superb volume made up from the selections from Her- 
rick’s poems,' with drawings by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, 
whose work in this direction has hardly an equal on either 
side of the Atlantic. The readers of Harpers’ Magazine 
‘had the first opportunity of studying these drawings, 
most of which appeared month by month in the pages of 
this favorite periodical, which, in its good-humored rivalry 
with the Century, has developed the resources of Ameri- 
can art as no other method could have done. They have 
clung to old methods more tenaciously than their neighbor, 
and the end has justified their action. The quality of 
work has gained every year, and while delicacy of finish 
has characterized it all, enough of the boldness and broad 
effects of the new school have been added to give them 
a leading rank in this field. The dainty and exquisite songs 
of Herrick, full of a charm as potent to-day as at their 
first writing, find an interpretation in lines the power and 
grace of which areas subtle as the verse, the whole being 
one of the most distinctive and beautiful pieces of work 
ever given to an American public. 

(1) SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF ROBERT HERRICK. With 
Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. 4to, pp. 188, $5.00. Harper & Bros. 


THE little musical and esthetic novel, ‘‘The Benefit of 
the Doubt,’’ written by Mrs. Mary Clare Spenser, and 
published recently by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, has passed 
into a second edition and is still selling rapidly. 


HERBERT SPENCER is indignant at the charge brought 
against him by the Edinburg Review, of sympathy with 
Communism, and repudiates also any interest in Henry 
George’s remarkable book entitled ‘‘ Progress and Poy- 
erty.” 

Mr. E. C. StEpMAN, one of our most fascinating as 
well as trustworthy critics, is to write a preface or com- 
mentary for the beautiful edition of Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” 
illustrated by Gustave Doré, and soon to be brought out 
by the Harpers. 


THE Scribners, who have published so much valuable 
historical material in their series, ‘Campaigns of the Civil 
War,”’ have now turned their attention to the Navy, and 
announce three volumes, the first, now ready, being ‘‘ The 
Blockade and the Cruisers,’’ by Professor Soley. 


THE internal economy in the office of the London Times 
is said to be at present in the worst possible state—parsi- 
mony here and wastefulness there; and its editorial 
arrangements are equally chaotic, the editor of the ‘‘Thun- 
derer’’ being now Mr. Buckle, a brilliant but untrained 
Oxford Radical, who has just succeeded Mr. Clifford. 


MacMILLAN’s MAGAZINE for February has an especially 
interesting article on ‘“‘ Dr. John Brown of Edinburg,” by 
Professor David Masson, who knew him well, and gives 
many details of his gentle life, some familiar, and others 
that have never before found their way into print. With 
the May number Mr. John Morley becomes the editor of 
this old favorite among magazines, which is to be slightly 
enlarged as to pages, but with no increase in price. 

For several years the little poems of the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage have floated about in periodicals, often, from their 
real beauty and charm, finding place in scrap-books; and 
the many who have watched his progress will welcome 
the pretty volume lately issued by George H. Ellis & Co., 
Boston. The portrait which prefaces the book is of a 
strong New England type, clear-cut and confident ; and 
though this latter quality may be a little in excess, and 
perhaps account for the presence of some inferior work, 
on the whole there is good reason for its existence. The 
verses are often didactic, but they are manly and hearty, 
often tender, and always full of religious feeling, with no 
tinge of morbidness or unnecessary analysis. Typo- 
graphically it is all that need be desired. (18mo, pp. 247, 
$1.50). 

Iv Mr. Vernon 8. Morwood, ‘‘ Lecturer to the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,’’ infuses 
into spoken words half the dreariness he has added to 
written ones, he is an unfortunate addition to the corps of 
laborers in that field. Why an Englishman must ‘“‘talk 
down” to an audience, whether old or young, is one of the 
things yet to be found out. So far as children are con- 
cerned, ‘‘ Mr. Barlow ”’ began it, and it is Mr. Barlow who 
speaks again in ‘‘ Facts and Phases of Animal Life, In- 
terspersed with Amusing and Original Anecdotes.’’ The 
plan of the book is good, all the facts well arranged and 
accurate, and the ‘“‘ Amusing Anecdotes ”’ as interesting as 
could be expected; but the priggish tone prevails, and 
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to shut the book seems its most desirable use. Possibly 
children may not feel this as strongly as their elders, and 
the illustrations and make-up are in any case attractive 
and satisfactory. (12mo, pp. 286, seventy-five illustra- 
tions, $1.50; D. Appleton & Co.). 


A REVIEWER in the Atheneum declares that style is 
merely anexpression oftemper. ‘‘If the temper is small,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘the style is small. If the temper of America, 
since, at least, she has come to the very first rank of great 
nations, is more peevish than it was in the days of Wash- 
ington Irving or in the days of the colonial writers, it is 
but natural, perhaps, yet it renders her literature more 
provincial. The noble urbanity of Washington Irving 
allies him to the classic writers of Europe. But much 
rarer and much finer as is the genius of Hawthorne (and 
it is doubtful whether any prose writer of our century was 
more richly endowed) it is this petty fretfulness and ‘ con- 
sciousness of province’ which keeps him down. And in- 
asmuch as Emerson was entirely free from this he takes a 
place among the great writers of our time, though in the 
mere material part of style he, like every one else, must 
give place to Hawthorne.” 


‘“‘UncLE Remus”’ has given every reader of his droll- 
eries an appetite for other Southern provision in this direc- 
tion, and thus ‘‘ Oddities in Southern Life and Character,”’ 
edited by Mr. Henry Watterson, has an especial interest. 
It is of a by-gone day, even more than ‘‘Uncle Remus,” 
and it is all broad farce rather than humor; but, after 
making all allowance for the flavor of whisky and tobacco 
that pervades the pages, there is enough distinctive mate- 
rial to afford matter not only for amusement but for some 
serious reflection on the development of Southern charac- 
ter. The types are as extreme as anything in the remote 
West, and there is the strong brutal element of all fron- 
tier life or imperfect civilization. But the West has out- 
grown this phase far more thoroughly than the South, and 
while nominally a humorous book, there is much between 
the lines that the student of life sees repeating itself to- 
day. (12mo, pp. 485, $1.50, illustrated ; Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). 


It is somewhat questionable if it be worth while to 
introduce Ariosto to the acquaintance of children par- 
ticularly if it be Ariosto shorn of his chief characteristics, 
and made sufficiently inoffensive for such unaccustomed 
society. That the work has been very charmingly done 
by H. C. Holloway-Calthrop in ‘‘ Paladin and Saracen,”’ 
and that Mrs. Arthur Lemon’s illustrations are an added 
attraction does not convince one that it is altogether ad- 
visable; but, having entered this protest, one finds that 
the old tales of Roland and Hipogrif and Bradamante have 
lost none of their power, and that, at their worst, they 
hold infinitely less harm than a single number of many of 
the periodicals placed in the children’s way. The book is 
beautifully made up, and quite as attractive to older as to 
younger readers. (12mo, pp. 353, $2.00; Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York). 


Mr. W. C. BarTLETT has chosen a title wisely for his 
little book, ‘‘ A Breeze from the Woods,” giving exactly 
the quality to be found in its pages. He has certain charac- 
teristics incommon with John Burroughs, and while lack- 
ing his power of minute observation, has all of his love of 
nature and much of his poetic insight, ‘‘ Under a 
Madrano,”’ for instance, running over with humor as well 
as tenderness. Many of the chapters first appeared in the 
Overland Monthly, whose resurrection has been welcomed 
by many old friends, and their appearance in this form 
is fully warranted by the genuine value of the papers. 
(16mo, pp. 255, $1.25; The California Publishing Com- 
pany, San Francisco). From the same publishers comes 
a pretty volume, ‘‘ College Verses,’’ compiled by the Ber- 
keleyan Stock Company, the contents of which have ap- 
peared in various periodicals. Most of the poems were 


written before the graduation of the authors, and cover a 
period of some nine years. They are all graceful, and 
many of them have real poetic beauty, the power of making 
pleasant verses seeming to be more and more an American 
possession. (18mo, pp. 112, $1.00). 


THE forthcoming biography of Lord Lawrence will be 
one of the most fascinating of the year. Among many 
anecdotes there is one eminently characteristic of the man, 
who was as strong in his affection as in his will. He was 
one evening sitting in his drawing-room at Southgate with 
his sister and other members of the family ; all were en- 
gaged in reading. Looking up from his book in which he 
had been engrossed, he discovered that his wife had left the 
room. ‘* Where ’s mother?” said he to one of his daugh- 
ters. ‘‘She’s up stairs,’’ replied the girl. He returned 
to his book, and looking up again a few minutes later, put 
the same question to his daughter and received the same 
answer. Once more he returned to his reading, and once 
more he looked up with the same question on his lips. His 
sister broke in: ‘*‘ Why, really, John, it would seem as if 
you could not get on for five minutes without your wife.”’ 
‘That ’s why I married her,’’ he replied. 


THERE is an atmosphere of well-bred leisure, a sense of 
repose and ease about the little novel, ‘‘ Mrs. Lorimer, a 
Sketch in Black and White,’’ by Lucas Molet, ostensibly 
a masculine, but most undoubtedly a feminine pseudonym. 
Only a woman could have given the innumerable details 
of the village and rectory life, the setting and background 
against which the figure of Elizabeth Lorimer is sharply 
outlined. It is as a young widow whose husband has just 
died abroad, that she returns to Claybrooke Rectory and 
the protection of the rector and his wife, the uncle and 
aunt who have brought her up, in the’ quiet repression 
that makes the life of the well-bred English country girl. 
A broader experience with a brilliant young husband has 
shown Elizabeth its limitations, and before her first year 
of crape and widow’s caps is over, she revolts and returns 
to the little house in London which had been fitted up for 

“her as a bride. Here her brother-in-law and his family 
and friends make a cultivated and delightful circle, and 
under such influences Elizabeth expands like a flower and 
is living a life so eminently what it really ought to be that 
every reader will protest at the fate that overtakes her. 
She learns to love with a depth of feeling the first tie had 
never awakened, and though the man is selfish and vacil- 
lating he is also fine enough to have changed under her 
influence. But a morbid and wretched self-analysis be- 
gins. Elizabeth at last takes the ground that happiness 
is immoral, and self-sacrifice the only thing pleasing to 
God. She returns to the rectory, solaces herself with 
visiting the poor, who do not particularly need her ; nearly 
ruins the man who does, and dies of typhus fever con- 
tracted in one of the cottages, a martyr to a false principle. 
The book is too delicate and sweet in tone—the whole feel- 
ing too high, to be marred by what is most certainly an 
utterly false and immoral putting of what real life de- 
mands, the pain and indignation one feels at the last being 
a tribute to the writer’s skill, which we trust will be-used 
in healthier ways hereafter. (16mo, pp. 342, $1.25; D. 
Appleton & Co., New York). 
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SYBILLINE LEAVES. Extracts for the Drawing-Room. By A. E. M. 
K. 16mo, pp. 280, $1.75. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Selected. Poems by Edmund William Gosse. 
12mo, pp. 250, $2.00. Henry Holt & Co. 

THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG. Selected from Eng- 
lish and American Authors. By Charlotte Fiske Bates. Illustrated by 
Fredericks, Church, Dielman, and others. With Indexes of Authors, 
Titles and First Lines. 8vo, pp. 882, $5.00. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

JOHN BREMM: His Prison Bars. A Temperance Story. By A. A. 
Hopkins. 12mo, pp. 256, $1.25. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

SINNER AND SAINT: A Story of the Woman’s Crusade. A Novel. 
By Alphonso A. Hopkins. 12mo, pp. 336, $1.25. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
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Mr. A. J. Hapcock recently related the following: A 
kettle filled with boiling water was hung with the lid on 
in the hottest room of a Turkish bath. The temperature 
of the surrounding air was 262° F. After about an hour 
the temperature of the water was taken, and indicated, as 
was expected, 212°. The kettle was then re-hung with 
the lid off. The temperature of the room was now 252°. 
In twenty minutes the temperature of the water had fallen 
to 185°; in thirty minutes to 178°; in forty-five minutes 
to 170°, and was evidently still falling. The manager 
stated that it generally fell finally to about 140°, when a 
point of equilibrium seemed to be established, and the 
water neither got hotter nor colder. Mr. Hadcock sup- 
poses the loss of heat was due to rapid vaporization 
and conversion of the sensible heat of the water into 
the latent heat of steam, and as dry air is a very bad 
conductor of heat, the heat required to convert a por- 
tion of the water into steam had to be abstracted from 
the remainder of the water, thus lowering its tempera- 
ture. In substantiation of this explanation it is well 
known that if water is placed in a vessel over a large bulk 
of strong sulphuric acid in the receiver of an air-pump, 
and the air is exhausted, the rapid evaporation of one por- 
tion of the water will actually cause the rest to freeze. 

% 
* 

THE famous spectre of the Brocken, which frequently 
appears in the Hartz Mountains, seldom visits this coun- 
try, but it was seen not long ago from the Toujabe range 
in Nevada by Mr. R. A. Marr, of the coast and geodetic 
survey, who gives this account of the atmospheric pheno- 
menon: ‘‘Suddenly, as I stood looking over the vast ex- 
panse beneath me, I saw myself confronted by a monster 
figure of a man, standing in mid-air before me, upon the 
top of a clearly-defined mountain-peak, which had but the 
thin air of the valley below for a resting-place. The 
figure was only a short distance from me. Around it 
were two circles of rainbow light and color, the outer one 
faintly defined as compared with the inner one, which was 
bright and clear and distinctly ividescent. Around the 
head of the figure was a beautiful halo of light, and from 
the figure itself shot rays of colors normal to the body. 
The sight startled me more than I can now tell. I threw 
_up my hands in astonishment and, perhaps, some little 
fear, and at this moment the spectre seemed to move to- 
ward me. In a few moments I got over my fright, and 
then, after the figure had faded away, I recognized the 
fact that I had enjoyed one of the most wonderful phe- 
nomena of nature. Since then we have seen it once or 
twice from Jeff Davis’ Peak, but it has never created such 
an impression upon me as it did that evening when I was 
doing service as a heliotroper all alone on the Are Dome.”’ 

*  # % 

THE practice of heating railway coaches by stoves is 
but seldom employed on the continent of Europe. Danger 
from fire in case of derailment is one of the objections 
commonly urged against this mode of heating, and it 
must be confessed that the fearful loss of life in this coun- 
try resulting from the use of stoves has given much force 
to the objection. On many continental railways metallic 
eases of convenient shape and size, filled with hot water, 
have long been employed. The inconvenience of this 


plan consists in the fact that these vessels rapidly lose 
their heat, and every two or three hours the coach must 
be invaded by a gang of employés, who remove the cold 
vessels and bring in hot ones. On long journeys, espe- 
cially at night, this disturbance becomes very annoying 
to passengers. Again, the temperature constantly fluc- 
tuates, now too high and again too low for comfort. As 
water is known to possess a greater capacity for heat than 
any other substance, it seemed vain to hope for anything 
better. It had happened to a French chemist, M. Camille 
Vincent, to observe that, in the process of manufacturing 
acetate of soda, this salt when once fused, required a sur- 
prisingly long time in cooling down to the ordinary tem- 
perature. This observation suggested the new substitute 
for water in the railway heater. A very large quantity of 
heat is required not only to warm the acetate of soda, but 
in addition, to convert the crystalline solid into a liquid, 
a case quite different from the heating of water. This 
large quantity of heat is slowly given off, the liquefied salt 
gradually crystallizing, and the whole mass cooling down 
to the common temperature. Critical tests made with 
vessels of the same capacity, show that those charged 
with the soda salt furnish about four times as much heat 
as those filled with water. One of the latter heated to 81° C. 
cooled to 40° in five hours, while a similar heater charged 
with acetate of soda and heated to 64° C. cooled to 40° in 
sixteen hours. The principal objection to this method is 
the cost of the soda salt. But this expenditure is of the 
nature of a permanent investment, as there is no consump- 
tion or waste of the material. The chief advantages arise 
from the less frequent changes of heaters required. Fewer 
heating stations and fewer employés are required, and pas- 
sengers are much less frequently disturbed. Last year 
the trains between Paris and Havre were warmed by this 
system. The London and Northwestern Railway is using 
this winter about six thousand of these new heaters. In 
most of the countries of Southern Europe this plan is 
rapidly extending. These heaters are simply cases made 
of sheet metal in the form of a box or cylinder, or any 
other convenient shape, and of any desired capacity. This 
is filled with fused acetate of soda and then hermetically 
sealed, like a can of fruit. It is only necessary then to 
place this vessel in boiling water from five to fifty minutes, 
according to its size, when the contents are liquefied and 
charged with heat, which it is ready to yield up gradually 
during a space of many hours. The case is analogous to 
that of supplying to the mainspring of a watch ina few mo- 
ments, by winding, enough motor force to occupy twenty- 
four hours in returning to its relaxed condition. A multi- 
tude of uses will be found for this simple contrivance where 
a gentle but continuous heat is required. In the dining- 
room, in the kitchen, in the carriage, in the bed-room, it 
will find its place. 8. A. Latrimore. 


REFERENCE CALENDAR. 





(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. } 


February 15.—The British Parliament convened, and 
the Queen’s speech alleged an improvement in the state of affairs 
in Ireland. —Collender’s billiard factory burned at Stamford, 
Conn. ; loss, $225,000.—The Governor of New Jersey signed 
the bill legalizing labor strikes——In Burlington, Vermont, the 
Central House Block burned ; loss, $30,000.——The Ohio at 
Cincinnati reached its highest stage, sixty-six feet four inches 
above low water. . . . Feb. 16.—The Legislature of Arkansas 
passed a bill prohibiting for two years the sale of liquor within 
three miles of any church or school-house in the state on petition 
of a majority of the adult local population.——Seventy men lost 
their lives by the caving in of a mine near Braidwood, Illinois. 
. . . Feb. 17.—Gne of the alleged conspirators in the Dublin mur- 
der cases turned state’s evidence.——John V. Ayer’s Sons, of 
Chicago, failed, with liabilities amounting to $2,000,000. The 
Rev. Dr. Lyman H. Attwood, of Princeton College, died, aged 








seventy years.——George Dawson, editor of the Albany Hvening 
Jornal, died, aged seventy years.——Ann Gerry, third daughter 
of Elbridge Gerry, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
died in New Haven, aged ninety-one years. . . . Feb. 19.—The 
Senate confirmed William White to be U. 8. District Judge for 
Southern Ohio ; George W. Wurts, Secretary of Legation to Rus- 
sia; George W. Pritchard, U. 8. Attorney for New Mexico; W. 
H. H. Clayton, U.8. Attorney for Western Arkansas ; Joshua B. 
Hill, U. 8. Marshal for Eastern North Carolina, and Clark B. 
Muntgomery, Internal Revenue Collector for the First District of 
OLio. At Bennington, Vermont, Valentine’s Knitting Mill 
was burned ; loss, $100,000. At Bradford, Vermont, stores 
and offices were burned to the value of $75,000. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania rendered a decision which confirmed 8. 
Davis Page as City Controller of Philadelphia. . . . Feb. 20.— 
The prisoners charged with the murder of Lord Cavendish and 
Secretary Burke were committed for trial in Dublin, and further 
arrests were made. A mutiny occurred in the State Prison at 
Sing Sing, New York.——A panic took place in a Catholic 
parish school in New York, resulting in the death of sixteen 
children. . . . Feb. 21.—In the Senate a bill was passed appro- 
priating $25,000 for a monument at Washington’s headquarters, 
Newburgh, N. Y., and the Army Appropriation bill was passed. 
—tThe Senate confirmed Lot Wright to be U. 8. Marshal for 
Southern Ohio; James H. Teller, of Ohio, to be Secretary for 
Dakota, and Arthur L. Thomas, of Pennsylvania, to be Secre- 
tary of Utah. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. W. J. FLORENCE did not deem the honor of a political 
appointment abroad sufficient inducement to give up his pro- 
fession, so he is making people laugh this season as of old. He 
and Mrs. Florence enter upon a week’s engagement March 12 at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


Miss CaRRIE SWAIN, who played the rollicking soubrette in 
the ‘‘ Tourists in a Pullman Car’”’ very successfully some seasons 
since, started out last fall in a play called ‘‘ Cad, the Tomboy,’’ 
made to order for her by Mr. Leonard Grover, but misunder- 
standings and legal troubles ensued, and the play reverted to the 
author. ‘‘Mab, the Miner’s Daughter,” is the title of the 
medium in which the lady is now afforded an opportunity of dis- 
playing her abilities—abilities resembling those of Lotta, some- 
what exaggerated, perhaps. During the week ending March 17 
she may be seen at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


SINcE Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan showed us the delights of 
comic opera several theatres devoted exclusively to its use have 
been established in the principal cities. In New York the Stand- 
ard Theatre, the Bijou Opera House, and the new Casino present 
it as their only bill of fare ; the Bijou is its home in Boston, and 
in Philadelphia the managers of the Lyceum have demonstrated 
that tuneful music, bright libretti and beautiful stage settings 
have an army of appreciators. The ‘‘Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief ’”’ had a profitable run of five weeks ; ‘‘Iolanthe’”’ about a 
month, and *‘ Donna Juanita,’’ with Miss Jeannie Winston in 
the title réle, ran a number of weeks. 


On September 14 last Mr. Lawrence Barrett produced the 
Hon. George H. Boker’s blank-verse tragedy of ‘‘ Francesca di 
Rimini ’’ at Haverly’s Theatre, Philadelphia. Elaborate and im- 
portant alterations had been made since the play was originally 
presented, some twenty years ago, by the late E. L. Davenport, 
so that its production last autumn was practically a premiere. 
The warm words of approval accorded to the tragedy and its in- 
terpreters on this occasion have since been echoed in the leading 
cities, and the return visit at the Chestnut Street Opera House 
on March 12 is looked forward to with great interest in literary 
and theatre-going circles. Entirely new scenery has been pre- 
pared for the play by the resident managers of the Opera House, 
Messrs. Zimmerman and Nixon, and as great scenic opportuni- 
ties are offered, a most elaborate staging of the play may be 
looked for. We are informed that the cost of the scenery alone 
exceeds fifteen hundred dollars. The conditions of success are 
present : A classic and highiy-dramatic theme; treated poetically 
and ably ; interpreted by scholarly and eminently efficient artists ; 
with perfect stage accessories. The leading characters will be 
in the same hands as heretofore, Mr. Barrett as the hunchback 
prince, Miss Marie Wainwright as ‘‘ Francesca,’’ and Mr. Louis 
James as the revengeful jester. 
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A. S. Camp in Luck. 

THE CONTINENT published on Valentine’s Day 
The following lines in a casual way :— 

THE undersigned—a bachelor of fifty— 

Rich, handsome, reasonably thrifty, 

Has read the above by Mr. Oscar Max, 

And fain would test the logic by the facts. 

‘* Wanted a wife !’’ Address, enclosing stamp 

And full particulars, to— A. 8. Camp 
Here are two answers which would seem to show 
That e’en A. S-camp need not a begging go: 


I 


Mr. A. 8. Camp. 


Enclosed you'll find your answer 
—and a canceled stamp. 


MRC AAR Aen 


A nice old-maid—yet not so very old, 

Not thirty yet (and surely not a scold), 

Would like to answer the advertisement 

On page 256 of a late ‘‘ CONTINENT.” 

The bachelor who wrote it knew his mind ; 

The next thing is the proper maid to find. 

He asks for ‘full’ particulars ;’’ he ’d know much better 
By seeing her—not trusting to a letter. 

However, she will do the best she can 

In giving her description to the gentleman— 

She ’s fair ;—dark eyes and hair ;—able to read and write 
(Her school diploma shows she’s reasonably bright.) 
Can get a dinner—cooks the meats 
And desserts by ‘‘ THE CONTINENT’S”’ receipts. 

What more is wanted by the gentle ‘‘swell ?”’ 
Of course he only has to write and tell. 
The only drawback is his name, 
She’s had her own so long, she’d like to keep the same. 
(You know, an old friend is the best) ; 
Still, she MiguT change it, at the right request. 
(St. Louis.) Miss OURI. 


II 





“* The Continent’? — 
Sir: 
Would you please undertake 

The office of Postman just once, for my sake ? 
Then deliver this letter to one in your camp 

Who unblushingly owns the cognomen, A. S-camp. 
He resides at an inn called ** In Lighter Vein,”’ 
But he talked some of moving to Maiden Lane. 

Tou ll find him, I think, without any trouble, 

For he’s publicly blowing a beautiful bubble. 








STRANGER FRIEND— 
It seems rude to call you A. S-camp, 
Though for aught I know you may merit the stamp. 
I don’t mean the postage-stamp named in your letter, 
But the brand that distinguishes bad goods from better. 
And so, after years of single-hand strife, 
You challenge the Fates by asking a wife? 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





























1—Hi-Ski, the Chinese washerman, thinks he can ride a 


Bronco ‘alle same Melican man.’’ 








3—And more elevated. 




















2—He mounts the animal and is somewhat astonished, 








4—L’Envoi. 





You wave all the possible danger to peace, 
Unfurl as your banner the famed Golden Fleece— 
The gaining of which might be fraught with more pain 
Than the mystical treasure so hard to obtain. 
And you recklessly venture rare, personal charms 
In this conflict *twixt reason and womanly arms. 
Ah, my friend, have you carefully counted the cost ?— 
The freedom that thus may be fatally lost ? 
Are you willing to yield, if the right one appears, 
The self-love you ’ve cherished through fifty long years? 
You see I’m inclined to play very fair, 
And your heart I would scorn to allure with a snare ; 
You have had ample time to make up your mind, 
To weigh all the pleasures you ’re leaving behind ; 
So, I take it, you’ve settled the question for aye, 
And will earnestly welcome the true marriage day. 
Won’t it seem stranger than fancy or fiction, 
To find your free self under wholesome restriction ? 
You will marvel, no doubt, how it happened that Fate 


Should reserve this great boon till life’s day grew so late ; 


But remember, my friend, that the blessing delayed, 
Is often prized more than if earlier paid. 
Had Isaac been born when his parents were young, 
In their hearts common gratitude only had sprung : 
But the long-deferred hope, the final despair, 
Wakened holiest love toward this God-given heir. 
And, mayhap, a kind Providence, merciful, true, 
Has been teaching a lesson in patience to you. 

From this moral digression Ill now. hasten back, 
And endeavor to keep the legitimate track. 


If, indeed, you ’re resolved on the blind, fatal leap— 
To follow your fellows, as sheep follow sheep— 
And of all the five hundred who answer your plea, 
Your well-seasoned heart should incline unto me— 
It is well. For never, I venture, you'll find 

A maiden more perfectly formed to your mind. 

It would not be modest, and so I'll refrain 
From vaunting my charms, until I obtain 
A catalogue full of what you desire, 

Then I'll straightway report myself all you admire. 
Transformation of tastes—adaptation’s the term— 
Diplomatic discretion—which means, timely squirm 
Out of unpleasant places and unsavory facts, 

Into magical coverts where nothing reacts.— 
Transformation of tastes, I was going to say, 

Is the gift of the gods on man’s wedding day ; 

For Cupid and Midas can soften the moods 

Of the veriest vixen or primmest of prudes. 

Tis no difficult task for a versatile heart 
To attain the joy-summit in love’s pleasing art ; 
For to bound and flutter, and bend and sway, 

To charm and be newly charmed each day, 

Is all a man needs for his acme of bliss ; 

And I’m certain, my friend, I could do all of this. 
(Yes, and on provocation could throw in a kiss— 
A sweet little favor I never should miss.) 

Now, surely, I’ve dealt with a frank, open hand, 
And I’ll leave future issues for you to command. 
With truest of wishes that life may bring joy, 

I sign myself, Faithfully, “HELEN oF TRoY.” 





